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Three meetings have taken place. The Annual Me 
held at Sheffield University on November 7th, 192 
Professor Moore-Smith both as host and chairman 
Spring Meeting at Hull on May 29th, when the 
taken by the President. At Shefhield an interesting 
read by Mr. WW, E. Haigh on his ‘‘Glossary of th 
field Dialect; at Hull, Dr. T. J. Jackson pro 
discussion by his ‘‘Chat about Holderness and the East 
Dialects.” i 


An extra ‘‘Special’’? Meeting was held at Leed: 
on July 3rd, to take advantage of Dr. Eilert Ekw 
in England and to hear something of his importan 
the ‘‘River Names of England.” ; ae 


Two Council Meetings were held during the ye: 
on February 6th, the other on September 25th. — 
business transacted, it may be useful to mention th 
of Life-membership terms and the change of the di 
Society’s financial year. ie 


The terms for Life-membership as now standing, 
Romenew, mem) Crsye ec meee Pee 
For members of five years standing 


For iy ,, ten years standing 


The proposal to change the date of the end of 
year from September 30th to December gist, ¢ 
fact that confusion not infrequently existed in — 
members, as to the actual year to which any given 
belonged; in other words, on which side of Sept 
stood when a subscription was paid in March o 
anywhere mid-way. If December 31st mark the ene 
Society's year, this dilliculty should cease to exist. 


At the February meeting, Mr, Witty was 
Co-Auditor with Mr, 1, FF Knowlegs aamuem 
further elected to the Council. 
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Eighteen new members have joined the Society during the 
among whom, it is interesting to note, are Professor 
Abercrombie, Mr. Philip Snowden, the ViceiChane 
University, and Miss Irene Pitch. : 


year, 
I ascelles 
cellor of the 
On the other hand, ten members have withdrawn : 
T. Baldwin, Professor G. S. Gordon, 
H. P. Brufton, Thomas Pratt, 

Major R. Clough, F. W. Shaw, 

Henry Cookson, Thomas Tiffany, 

Mrs. Fyscher, John B. Crossley, 


has lost four members by death: 


F. Waddington. 
J. R. Wilkinson, 


and the Society 
A. R. Calvert, 
I, S. Fletcher, 

It now numbers 272 members. 

iblication of Transactions and all other 


the Society, the Hon. Treasurer's 


After paying for the pt 
26, shows a balance of 


expenses of 


working 
to date September goth, 19 


statement, 
£1 7s. 6d. 
xz 


| The Hon, Secretary and Treasurer begs to remind members 
that the Annual Subscription to the Yorkshire Dialect Society 


is 5/-, payable on or before December 31st, to 


Miss L. H. ALLISON, 
36, CLARENDON Roan, 
LEEDS. 


N,B.—There are still a fair i i 
c « c nur | ¢ 
Set GER 1uUMper of subscriptions that 
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UT HOLDERNESS AND THE 


a CHAT ABO 
EAST RIDING. 


tive remarks a 
re because I don’t propose 
uthorities, and also 
d introductory manner to 
the rich field of material 


at hand. 


designated my prospec 


a formal Jectu 
en them with any dry referen 
[ desire in ap elementary an 
attention of your Society to 
igation which lies so close 


purposely 


] have 
than 


‘“‘chat”’ rather 
to purd 
pecause 
call the 
for invest 
e the dialect of 
in particular is 
ad with its reco geographically, 
ecclesiastically, and ethnologically 5 all of which 
ount Smorltork of Dickens woul 
f no inconsiderable 


the famous 
«comprise studies 0 
f which explains the local 


gation ro) 


on to both, the East Riding 
-extensive. You are, 


inviting becaus 


closely 1 
historically, 
subjects, 4S 
remark, in themselves 
magnitude, the investi 


dialect. 
Although t 
of Yorkshire and Holderness are not CO 
of course, aW that the East Riding begins, roughly speak- 
ing, at Filey » North ; extends westward to Malton ; 
and roughly follows the course of the Derwent to its confluence 
he Ouse to the Humber. 


with the Ouse, t 


ect is comm 


termed concentric lines 
of Wolds beginning at 


s what might be 
ifield behind Beverley 


Holderness follow 
which roughly follow 
Flamborough and continuing 
to Hessle on the Humber ; when, 
rise again in the Lincolnshire Wolds, and extend southward 

et the chalk again ne 


and GASH until we me 
in Norfolk. Strictly speaking Holde i i 
g rness is possib 
dines ona Wiese By the River Hull flowing from Driffield 
: ber, but there is no difference in the dial 
the Wolds form a more natural boundary. ees 


ly more 


a ee ee 
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The Humber Gap is interesting geologically, because the 
waters of the Humber which drain so great a proportion of 
England, from prehistoric times found their way through thie 
gap in the chalk between Hessle on the North and Barton 
on the South, and at various times have ho doubt entered the 
sea in what may be termed the delta between llamborou 
Head and the Wash. At the present time if you walk on the — 
cliffs from Bridlington towards Flamborough near the fittle j 
village of Sewerby, which takes its name from “Sjoby” (or — 
Sea Town) in Denmark—which I have visited and the 
nunciation of which is almost identical—you will see the mud 
of Holderness laminated against the chalk cliff which represents 


what ages ago was the old sea coast and originally an old 
sea bed. 


Holderness itself is roughly speaking like a pancake of 
boulder or glacier clay, from which occasionally are dug’ th 

bones of many animals long since extinct. In Hull thi 
of clay is about 30 or 4o feet deep, and rests on silt, 
has peculiar consequences, because some years ago when 
of the large warehouses within a stone’s-throw of wher 
now stand were being built, long heavy piles with 
points penetrated clean through the crust and d 
and in order to support the huge buildings shorte 
to be driven, which were laced together and for 
raft. For this reason occasionally, when steam- 
er when heavy weights are being carried alor ‘th 
experience vibrations similar to seismic shocks 


ne 
cak 


Holderness has been referred to as the 
This probably originated because the Ri 


from the Humber northward behind this building of Wilber- 
force House, represents all that remain what is said to 
have been at one time a shallow tidal hollow running north- 


ward past Beverley and well on towards B: ngton, which 
in certain stages filled with water and made Holderness 
resemble an island. Incidentally, may I say the River 
Hull is tidal up to Hempholm Lock near Brigham, Frodingham 
and Driffield, to which it is navigable, and not only so far 
as Beverley, as stated by my learned friend, Mr. T. Sheppard, 
May I remark in passing how delighted I am to find a ‘‘fly 
in the amber’’ of his learning. “oa 

& 


Moreover, Holderness itself, prior to its being drained, was 
a series of meres and marshes, the only remaining mere of 
any extent being IJornsea Mere, but there is excellent evidence 
of similar meres, e¢.g., where the Hornsea train passes 
between Burton Constable and Whitedale ; and on the Coast 
at Sand-le-mere near Withernsea and at Hornsea Burton om 


é « ; 


OSS 


g 


whilet at Cottingham and other places 4 
of bogs and marshy lands nurturing o eee eee 


shy plants. 


Skipsea, 
re mnants 
ar mar 
whole of Holder 
ith occasional mans 


ness was one series of such 
p nd meres wv nds and ridges of higher poor 

hich accourits for the many place-names which refer not only 
wothe Saxon “Wick of 7 Sane but to the Danish **Holm™ i 
({sland) and to the Norwegian Oc” with a similar meaning. 
here is some difference of opinion as to the exact meani 
word Holderness. mg 


eerm to agr 


The 


f 


f t 
ol tie 


ee that the word ‘“Hol’’ means 
Holland, although some consider it means 
Nigw,” as in Hollow, although probably both are connected 
each with the other. Some writers think thar the second ~ 
“vilable “der” means a stream, as in Derwent. Others thick 
1 js a corruption of the name of the old Kingdom of Deira, 
which stil survives although not in this connection. “Ness” 
irse is the Scandinavian for “nose’’ or peninsula. So 
the two schools difler, one sugyesting that the name is Hol- 
meaning the peninsula of waters and streams; the 
*eninsula of Lower Deira. 


der-ne#s, 
#t means the | 
read, | think neither is 


Most writers 
‘enter’ as in 


other that # 
Rushing 1 where others fear to f 

yccnrate, One of the Danish invasions of Yorkshire 

hattle in *Hellornaes” of **Helirnaes,"” the letter 

“R” being radical or inflectional, 1 
peninsula,” aod probably the “d’’ has crept 

like the ‘b’’ in eumber, the “‘d” in admiral, 


pronuaciatvan 
thunder, ¢te., and Helirnacs has 


The ethnological study of He 


study. 

The Lake Dwellings at Ulrome near Ski else- 
where are famous and date back to i gga ta 
whilst Mr, Sheppard only last week lectured on the 
se gah ci in the same vicinity. The late Mr. eR 
Mortimer in his Work ith Danish "Bask 
Mose oy dealt in detail with roe = pe 

my was dug up on the estate of 
the late Mr, T. B. i - in hi 
bP pilleg a pes ee ee mhilst in historic 


quite 
refers to a 


yiderness is a very interesting 


| 


m the East Riding and 


Hold 
ernie, 
ne ag 


ri VX ; apt to forget that the Res : 

Ryeitain for nearly 4oo years—a period Which iio. 

cx from Tudor times to the present day—and the - ould 
of their civilisation at only gradually being brought to ies 
th ) ; Ight 


A. Roman Legion was stationed at York for upwards 

recruited from the neighbourhood, and Revie | a 
York to Filey, to Bridlington, to the HT lad 
ber, etc., and its paved fords at Stamford or Stoneforg 
Stainforth, ¢ic., whilst the Saxon ‘‘Eoforwic’’ became pi 
the Danish ‘Jorvik,’’ and the Engliss 


R00 Vears, 


its roads [rom 


Roman ‘Eboracum,” 
“York. 

There was apparently a Roman station on the coast at the 
high ground of Aldborough, about half way between Hornsea 
and Withernsea, and in 1881 over 500 Roman bronze coins 
were found at Withernsea with dates varying from 258 3 
293 A.D. A Roman pig of lead was found in East Yorkshire 
in 1890, and I am informed there has been for years a similar 
pig of lead at Barnard Castle, South Cave. 


About 410 A.D, the Roman Emperor Honorius left the 
British to defend themselves, and the Romans leff between 


that date and the year 448 A.D. 


n and Jute mercenaries were in the first 


About 449 Saxo ; 
defend the British against the Picts. 


instance engaged to 


The Angles, Saxons and Jutes arrived in force about 450 
A.D., and settled down, whilst the so-called Danes came in 
from about 800 A.D. onwards, and finding the country already 
settled with folk speaking a similar language, and having 
customs similar to their own, settled down amongst them. At 
first the Scandinavians were all called ‘‘Danes”’ (the recent 
writer Steveni thinks they were mostly Swedes) who came to 
England on summer raids and went home to winter. East 
Yorkshire was the first district (with perhaps North Lincoln- 
shire) which they really settled—and to which they brought 
their wives and families and formed their settlements for per- 
manent colonization. It is doubtless the most Danish part of 
England, although Danish and Anglish or Saxon settlements 
were contiguous to each other, which accounts for the different 
place-names. Tor instance, “‘Lund’’ near Beverley is Swedish 
for a grove. There is a ‘‘Waxholme’’ in Holderness and a 
“\Waxholme’’ near Stockholm, whilst ‘‘Hessle’”’ has 1ts counter- 
part in ‘‘Hassle’’ in the Isle of Bornholm, and Filey (locally 
pronounced ‘‘Iila’’) is identifiable with ‘“Veile’”’ with the same 
pronunciation, on the Little Belt of Denmark, 


Il 


1, some places the Danes dro\ c out the Saxons as they did 

Te reoonslialgly” in North Yorkshire, the name of 
as ‘altered to. “Eyid-by"" o1 Whitby or White Town, 
ps ie . een cuggested to me by an authority that possibly, 
‘en hably the Saxon Refugees from Whitby established 
of ae and ‘preserved the name of their old “Streonshalgh’’ 

me a “«Strensall,”’ which is now the well-known Military 

) sate r 
ae near X Ons ; ? . 

\n old Chronicler referring to the Danes first coming to 

- jand in the yeat 787 ND: remarks that there came a 
Ene a nls not very alarming, consisting of three ‘*Cyuls”’ 
De was their first coming. 
wits f. the famous Viking, who sailed up the Humber and 

oe Anlaby, also arrived with a large number of ships or 
founde si aril the word ‘‘keel’’ at the present time is the 
“«Cyuls, “for small ships trading on the Humber still clinker- 
local pea one square sail, and save that they are broadened 
built an a purposes instead of being narrow like their 
ioe is they are a similar ship and rigged similarly to 
Presents Vikings who arrived on these shores over 1,000 

ese 
None neat middle of the 6th Century the District from Spurn 
enites Scotland was divided into two Kingdoms—Bernicia 
to the North and Deira to the South, including probably the 
whole of East Yorkshire. 

The Bernician Kingdom was founded by Ida and is fixed 
by Bede at 547, but the Deiran Kingship began in 560 under 
Ailla. : oe 2 sih esi aie 

The name of the ancient Kingdom Deira is still preserved 
in the name “‘Driffield,’? which is locally known as the Capital 
of the Wolds, its original name being “Deirafjeld’”’ or the 
plain of Deira, ‘‘fjeld’’ or “‘field’” meaning a plain, as in the 
Dutch “WVeldt.” 

No one can mention Alla and his Kingdom of Deira without 
remembering the story of Pope Gregory, who, about 585 A.D., 
saw certain British Youths exposed for sale in the Roman 
Slave Market. They were of fair complexion with fair and 
abundant hair. He asked who they were, and was told 
“Angi.” His reply was, “Non Angli sed Angeli.’’ He asked 
whence they came and the answer was ‘‘Deira.” He replied. 
“De ira eruti’? (Snatched from God’s wrath). 


He asked the name of their King and, on being told it was 
JElla, remarked ‘‘ ‘Alleluia’ shall be sung in the Kingdom of 
Asila.”” 


There can be no doubt that the youths who gave rise to 
this very pretty story were Holderness Lads of 1,400 years ago, 


if 
¢hemselv 
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remarked that as a conseque 
5975 Pope Gregory sent to Bee 
stil] survives in St. Austin’s 
a hillside near 7 Stone 
Saint preached the 


Incidentally at may [ye 
4 
their visit to Rome, 10 
Augustine, whose name 


a bye Granite Boulder standing on 


h local tradition says the 
This naturally leads one to mention shortly the early 0 

ast Yorkshire and Holderness. Christiane 
and practised in England during ent 
it is recorded that as early ag ine 
Restitutus of London, Adelphiy “TD, 
‘orle attended the Council at Aer gt 
introduced even earlier by ‘i 
as Culdees. Hence Patrin ae 
ks may have done some all 
srsions effected by Augasies 
as I believe I am right a 


from whit 


iastical history of It 
undoubtedly was known 
Roman occupation, and 
314 three British Bishops, 
Lincoln, and Eborius of \ 
Christianity may have been 
Irish monks from Jona—known 
from St, Patrick. These mon 
work before the wholesale conve 
and Paulinus. This is possible, 
saying that the Britons as distinguished from the Celts were 
more or less Christians. The Angles and Danes were heathen, 
Anyhow, the East Riding figures largely in the introduction 
of Christianity into the North of England. The Great Temple 
at Goodmanham between Market Weighton and Beverley EG 
ism in Deira, when Ethelbert of 


the chief sanctuary of Pagan 
Kent was at the height of his power. He ruled all the Saxon 


States of Britain except Bernicia and Deira. He had married 


Rertha, the Christian child of a Merovingian King of Paris, 
Ethelbert’s daughter Ethelberga 


who favoured Augustine. 

was married to Edwin, the King of Deira, who, by the way, 
conquered and annexed the little Celtic Kingdom of Elmet or 
Loidis—names still preserved in Sherburn-in-Elmet and Leeds 
respectively. Forgive me this ‘‘crow’’ of East over West 
Yorkshire. 


Ethelberga brought with her Paulinus, and the story of the 


conversion is another typical East Yorkshire tale which has 
become proverbial in English history, dating from 626 A.D. 


You have all heard of the discussion during which an old 
pagan likened man’s life to that of a sparrow coming out of 
the darkness into the light of the hall, and flying out through 
the hole in the roof into the darkness, whereas Christianity 
told of a future life. Coif, the pagan High Priest, after 
remarking that he had gained nothing from the old gods, 
took up his spear and cast down the idols from their seats 
in the old Temple, which is said to have occupied the site now 
covered by Goodmanham Church, 

York Minster was, I believe, begun in 626, just 1,300 years 
ago, and on Jtaster Sunday, 627, Edwin and his family were 
baptised in the original minster church at York, whilst Coifi, 


of the Pagans, beeame fhe first Abbot 
inal Beverley Minster. Chis old minet 


High Priest 
th ODS 
tal’? of Peace-stool, which was “Sanetuary”’ 
efill extaot in fields in varion 
pillars which marked the Jimits 
afforded by the Minster, These at present, 
1 so well as they should be. 


te 
}? y Ol 
its eTerithes 
and there are 
Reverley stone 


ij] has 
muradet ) 


eon for 
round 


i 
ecuions 
Sanetuary 
yem, are 


dit 
thre 


yme of tl not protectec 


ol 


Holderness is and always has been rich in churches, Doom ™ 
records churches at Patrington, Bridlington, Cottingham, 
and elsewhere. Some of them, such as Aldborough, 
Nafferton, cte., have effigies of Crusaders in them, 
h his helmet is still preserved in the Church. 
sss and the difficulty of transport 
as never entirely reformed. 


day 
preston, 


Howden, 
and al AMldboroug 


The remoteness of Holderne 
accounts for the fact that it w 
so long as the King’s Peace was kept it was 
terfered with, and at the present time 


Apparently 
s of the old Roman Catholic 


jificult to be in 


too C z > Sia 
there exist remnants Or POC xe 

been reformed. Only a few years ago, 

ast survivor of an old 


faith which have never 
ith the effects of the | 
I unearthed vestments 


‘n dealing Sw" . 
Catholic family—relatives of my own— : m 
cunningly contrived to enable an itinerant Priest to administer 
“SC flock. These are now in the 


tered members of his 
f the Rev. Canon Hall, of Hull. 


possession ) 
Incidentally you will remember that the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
n e« in England, originated in 


last Roman Catholic Rismg 1 Et 
kkshire families were connected 


d several East Yor L 
owder Plot,”” so that you will appreciate they 


ble. 

of the subject I would like to make 
h may interest you. 

reigned from 685 to 705 in North- 
ary with Wilfrid of Ripon. He 
as buried at Driffield. 


to the scat 


the 
Yorkshire ; an 
with the ‘“Gunp 
were not always peacea 


Before I leave this part 
one or two remarks whicl 


Asi{rid, a son of Oswy, 
umbria. He was contempor 
died in December, 795, and w 

You are all aware of the almost mythical but very decisive 
battle of Brunanburgh, which was fought about the year 900, 
and to which various sites have been assigned. Its location 
has been suggested in various places as far West as near the 


Solway Firth. 
An old Chronicler 
Green places the site just 


A former Town Clerk of Hull, 
wrote a pamphlet containing cogent al 


of Worcester quoted by John Richard 
North of the Humber. 


‘ane flac Ibm C5 Sp Ikatsler 
rzeuments in favour of 


sht in the vicinity of Skidby, neap 
examination of the loeality | 
he is right and that thig 


the battle having been fou 
Beverley, and alter carelul 
Strongly incline to the opinion that 
was the site of the greal battle. 


You are aware that the Battle of Stamford Bridge, when 


Harold of England defeated Harold ol Norway, was fought on 
the Banks of the Derwent between York and Market Weighton, 


We in England make too little of the importance of this 
battle at Stamford Bridge, doubtless because 1t was obscured 
by the Battle of Hastings a few days later. But (according 
to the Heimskringla, Stamford Bridge bulks large in Nor- 
wegian history, and with reason. The Norwevians lost their 
king and an ‘entire army. It has been said that whereas it 
required 1,000 Keels to bring the Norwegian invaders to East 
Yorkshire, it only required 30 ships to take away the survivors, 
It is noticeable, too, that the Northumbrians fought for the 
English Harold against his brother Tostig Yarl, as the 
Norwegians called ‘him, and not against the English Harold, 
as the invaders probably expected. 

You are also aware that in 1068 William the Conqueror 
ravaged Holderness save only the lands belonging to Beverley 
Minster, which was “protected” by St. John of Beverley, who 
was born at Harpham, between Beverley and Bridlington, 
educated at Whitby Abbey, and who became Bishop of Hex- 
ham, then of York, and died at Beverley in 721 A.D. His 
standard, that of St. John of Beverley together with that of 
St. Peter of York and St. Wilfrid of Ripon, was carried at 


the famous ‘Battle of the Standard.”’ 


The remoteness of Yorkshire in old times produced another 
curious result in early days, because, so long as the king’s 
peace was kept, they did not seem to mind much who was 
the actual ruler. 

After King William’s Conquest, a large part of Holderness 
was given to his nephew Drogo de Brevere, who had a castle 
at Skipsea not now traceable, yet the manors of Cottingham 
continued to be held by an English Nobleman named Gamal 
(Danish ‘‘old’’), who successfully continued to hold local sway, 
having probably acknowledged the sovereignty of William. 


All the matters which I have mentioned influenced the 
formation and kneading of the dialect. 
The dialect of the East Riding of Yorkshire differs in details 


from that of the West Riding. The latter has more of the 
Celtic in it attributable. to the old Celtic Kingdoms there. 
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yorkshire on the other hand shows the fewest Celtic 
st ‘n all England. At the British Association meeting 
Hull it was stated there were but two, site. 
name meaning ‘“‘Sheepfolds,”’ and Roos = 
‘‘High Promontory,’’ but a recent writer, 
‘*Roos”’ is Swedish from the province 


Jato) isl 
—An Insh 

rraml = 
AES \Welsh for 


Re Stevini, claims that 
Mr. lag-an”’ in Sweden, and as “Roos” is well within the 
wo) ss he may possibly be right, which would 


of Holderne j 
- the Celtic place-names 1n Holderness to one only. 
Saxon and Seandinavian words are common in the 
-- ylish language, but nowhere in England are they more com- 
png ee, do they more closely approach the original pronuncia- 
Han in East Yorkshire and North Lincolnshire. 


Many 


mon 


tion 1 
narshy condition of Holderness at the time of its various 


ae or settlements accounts for the number of places 
oe ing knolls or “islands”? ending in “holm,”’ such as Ben- 
4 fala Waxholme, Hempholm, etc., oF in ‘“‘ce’’ such as 
Oe pee Kilnsea, Hornsea, ete., whilst Withernwick 
en es the old name of the ‘* White Thorn Wic”’ or village, 
yrese “AVhite Thorn Island’’ ; whilst there 


and \Withernsea means : 
, ‘“yics,”? ‘‘tuns,"’ and “holms’ which disclose their 


Pidsea, 


are many 


origin. 

\n interesting instance is the little village of ‘“Wawne” or 
“Waghen.’” It 1s situate on the River Hull where there is 
now 1 ferry, and possibly originally there was a ford at one 
of the few places, where the River Hull is capable of being 
forded. 

The first syllable ** Wag i 
and means *“Way.)  JStegie the enclitic definite article and 
“the way,”’ ie., across the river. 


+ in Saxon is like ‘‘Vei’ in Danish, 
“\Waghen’’ means 
It is remarkable how Holderness preserves the sound of the 


“PD” which is still shared with the Icelanders or old 
alone in common with Englishmen find it easy 


* sound. 


old thorn 
Norsemen who 
to use the ‘*Theta 

For instance, “Stadhr’’ is still the Icelandic name for a 
landing place. It is preserved in the various ““Staithes’” on 
the East Coast, and on the River Hull within the City, whilst 
on the River Trent it preserves very nearly its original pro- 
pee as in “Stather."” Again “‘Sted”” is Danish for Home- 
sae ut is akin to the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘Stathi,’’ viz., a resting 


Driffield is locally pronounced almost ‘‘Dhriff-il’’—Saturday 


becomes ae 
i S “Sathurda,”’ F 
Decihins da,’ and I am almost daily addressed as 


Ps he 
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‘Gade’? a street, as distinguished from 
en, accounts for the many “gates! 
Bastgate, etc, in many Villages 
fortified, and did not require 
Mytongate in Hull. 


The Norwegian word ‘ 
“Gaard’—a garth or gard 
such as Hallgate, Newgate, 
and hamlets which were never 
gates such as Whitefriargate or 

Many villages take their name from their founder : For 
instance, Thirtleby is Thirketilby, and_ preserves the name of 
the Yarl Thirketil. Only recently there died at Hedon a lady 
named and known as ‘‘old Mrs. Thirketil. 

Grimswell (Rimswell), and Wine. 
disclose their origin ; whilst 
original settler. The 


Grimston, Garton, Tunstall, 
stead (probably Swinestead), 


Grimston Garth retains the name of its ¢ 
a religious house, preserves 


village of Swine, where there was a T : é 
the name of an old Scandinavian King Sweyn, who is said 
to have had three daughters settled in Holderness, and_ he 
is said to have come over to join them, and died there. The 
Saxon village of Welwick is still distinguished for its water 
supply. A 

Ake” near Arram—locally known as UUW Wralie? or Vale 
abak a’ Arram’’—is in a district where deep plowing’ still 
brings up old oak trees. It preserves the Danish word ‘‘eg,”” 
meaning oak, whence our 
Driffield is probably Saxon, and derives its 
gons-ford,—just as we have the 
ar described as “The Ceorls 


“acorn.”’ 


Wanslord near 
name from ‘‘Wainsford’’—wag, 
constellation of the Great Be 
Wain.” 

My friend the late Rev. W 
considered it derivable from 


Spurn or Ravenspurn with the various variations of the 
latter must needs be noticed especially, as here again I vary 
a little from my old friend Mr. Sheppard. 


In one of his valuable works he has remarked that about 
the year 867 A D. the Danes landed at Spurn and planted 
their ‘‘Ravens” Banner there, which originated the town of 
Ravenser, Ravensrodd, or Ravenspurn. I think Mr. Sheppard 
considers the word ‘‘Ravenser’’ to be “Ravens-Eyri,’’ or—as 
he says—a strip of land between two waters, viz:—the Sea 
and the Humber and therefore the “Ravens Peninsula.”’ I 
agree with him that it means the Raven’s Peninsula but for 
a different reason. ‘‘Ravensr’’ is the Icelandic or Norwegian 
for Ravens, the “‘r’’ being inflectional and aspirated. ‘‘Odd”’ 
is the Norwegian name for a Peninsula. ‘‘En’’ is the enclitic 
Scandinavian definite article; so ‘‘Odden”’ means ‘‘the penin- 
sula,’’ and Ravensrodd means Ravens Peninsula. What is 


homas Smith, Vicar of Catwick, 
“\Vodensford”’? or ‘‘Odinsford.”’ 
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marked upon the Chart as “ithe Old Den" preserves the 
“Peninsula” without the “Ravens.” 


WW <3 
ne el Of @acen the 


name 
know at one time was a flourishing 


two members of Parliament, but was 
the 14th century, and its 


as you 
returned 
the sea early in 
hiefly to Hull. 


Ravenspurn 
seaport which 
washed away DY Tis 
merchants migrated c 
hat may be termed 
ady been dealt with to a 
ng grammatically. 


yy?! jg unknown in the East Riding dialect, 
“g js often omitted. You hear such 
lass,’’ ‘ Parson lad,”’ ‘Butcher boy,”’ 
mr ephat’s “That's Tom dog,”’ yet if you asked 
yh =?" you would get the possessive Mi fayther’s.”’ 


“Whose 1S thi 

There is no definite article in the dialect. This is evidently 
sani im RKC Scandinavian Tongue the definite article 1s a 
bee GaN _ “ET? according to the gender. For instance 
Se | wa’? means ‘the man”; ‘‘Skaibet”” means “the ship.”’ 
man ae was inapplicable in English, and this is why in 
Holderness you hear sentences such as “Witeer 5 OS5)” or 
“Run stee (ladder) up agean stack,’” or Set barrer agcal 
> 


yat po-ast. 
We broader 
of old to the 


ass to W the second part of this 
has alre great extent and 


interesti 


J now P 
chat, which 
which is Very 


The aspirate } 
‘Ist ossessive 
yhilst. the P 
ven tences as ‘‘Dochtur 
4 1< Bill ’oss’”” OF 


The sul 


, our vowels and the weak vowels give way a5 


strong ones. 
\Ve are as strong as ever in using the characteristic York- 
shire expression “Ba? gum.” 
We still preserve old customs—for instance, at Christmas 
are still pagan enough to eat frumety and the children 
“Vessel-cupping’’ 4S they call the ‘“Wassail-cup.”’ 
tblic-house sign of “Pig and Whistle” still 
‘Pige Og Wassail’'—‘‘Women and 


we 
eo out 
The common Ppt 
recalls the Scandinavian 
Wine.’ 

Many words are 
ness, such as til (to), 


still common to both Norwegian and Holder- 
fra (from), beck (stream), ete. 


eculiar manner. We use “‘gain” 
or ‘‘convenient.’’ For instance, 
another; there may be a 
although the “‘gainest 


We use many words in a p 
as meaning “‘short,” “*handy’ 
one place may be ‘“‘eain-hand”’ 
“oainer way’? {rom one to the other ; 
way”? is not always the “‘nighest.” 

What other folk would call ‘silly’? we .call ‘‘fond,’’ whilst 
we may be ‘starved with cold” but only ‘‘famished”’ or “sharp 


set’’ with hunger. 


ee i 
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Our expressions are peculiar, We ‘listen ai” as 
as “listen tiv’? We “think to,’’ or rather we | 
think much to’? a fellow ; we don’t mect a man 
dentally—we ‘“‘Jight on him.’’ The other day I heard Apa 
say “Ah lit ov a feller.”’ We “‘think on” instead of res 
bering.’’ This is worth a passing remark. ‘Think ome 
from the Scandinavian ‘‘Taenke paa”’ and means “remember s 
In the English version of one of St. Paul's Epistles, he tej. 
his hearers to “‘Think on these things,’” meaning not to ponder. 
over them so much as to remember them. I myself have itis 
heard ‘‘forget-me-nots”’ called ‘‘Think-me-ons.”’ 


Well 

ay 
don’t 

acej. 


We also “hear tell,’? which is obviously from the Norwegian 
“Yeo har hord tale” “T have heard talk or tell’’ ; whence the 
modern word ‘‘tale’’ and ‘‘Tellers’’ in the House of Commons 
etc. The Scandinavian ‘‘Yeg skal gaa hjem’’ is very similar 
to the Holderness ‘“‘Ah sal goa yam,’’ whilst the Norwegian 
“En daarlig dag’’ is the same as our “‘a dowly day” and 
our ‘‘dowly weather’ is the same as Norwegian “daarlig 
Wer: 

We use the word ‘‘liver’’ for ‘‘deliver.’? Your hear a keel- 
man talk about ‘“‘livering’’ his cargo or a waggoner about 
“Jivering’’ his load, which middle-English word is also pre- 
served by the Lawyers in ‘‘Livery of Seisin’’ meaning ‘‘delivery 
of possession.”? We still “champ” our food which elsewhere 
is only used in connection with ‘‘horses champing at their bits.” 


We are fond of strong verbs. We say “it snew”’ last 
“Sathurda,’’ or “We mew our hay” or “We sew our oats” 
instead of ‘‘snowed,” ‘“‘mowed,”’ or “‘sowed”’ respectively. 


To be a real East Yorkshireman one must understand the 
difference between to ‘‘Skell-up’? and to “‘Up-skell.’’ You 
“skell-up” a thing if you wish to tilt it up, and a Mother 
will tell a child to ‘‘skell-up”’ its porridge plate to get more 
out of it, “‘Skell it oop a bit.’’ But she would be very vexed 
if the child ‘‘upskelled’’ a bucket of water, which would involve 
upsetting its contents. 


Our past participles are strong. I have “‘lossen’’? my knife 
or I have ‘‘brussen’’ my belt, or I have “‘cutten’”’ or “‘hotten 
misen,’’ instead of ‘lost my knife,’’ “burst my belt,’’ or “‘cut 
or hurt myself,’’ and an old lawyer friend of mine never forgot 
his early days and always used ‘IT have litten my pipe.’’ You 
may haye heard the story of a schoolboy who, when asked 
if he could explain where his schoolmate had gone.wrong in 
a grammar sentence, replied, ‘“‘Aye, Missus; he’s put ‘put- 
ten,’ and he owt ti a’ putten ‘put.’ ”’ 


= et a 
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view, many of the dwellers in Holderness are 
AY ral ” SS ar 
haye one language for those whom they are 


own 

ingual They e «e ” 
eoclton all their bethers’’ and another amongst themselve: 
a 


In my 


I called to see a villager and was told he 
garden.’”’ My own gardener reminded ihe 
wi the daffodils were in the “‘knop,”’ meaning 
Ue Bae which reminded me of the Biblical description ot 
Oa decoration in the Temple which included the “‘Knop 
eee “Knop” is probably the origin of the modern 


Quite recently 
~ raving his 


"other day that 


in 
thi 
anc 
gn ob- 

summer a lowly neighbour of mine “‘hoped that my 

yould not be disturbed by his cows’ ‘becling,’ * 
: andic word ‘‘belje,’’ meaning to “cry AG 
Whilst out shooting some time since I heard a Keeper tell 
nis boy t ‘‘sam them rabbits,”’ which comes from the Scean- 
dinavian ‘“csamlede,’? meaning to collect”? or ‘‘pick up.’ 
When we are busy we are “trong”? and in bad Norwegian 
1 believe you may also be ‘‘tronge’’ when you ought to be 
“travelt.”” Our word “‘trong”’ for “busy”? is probably con- 
ed with odern throng or crowd. - 
still use the word 


the idea of a m 
“childer’’? or ‘‘childre,’’ the old plural 
of “child,”’ and a friend of mine, an Oxford don, ane wae 

told by the Verger of Beverley Minster that certain 


recently 
palings WO to keep off the ‘‘childer’’ was delighted because 
with his own © 


1 could give 


neci 


many more illustrations of tke dialect, but 
my desire is not to bore you by repetition but to cane: Ou 

id to say enough to induce you, to examine for yoursely é 
the dialect but all the rich treasures which the E re 
Riding and Holderness still retain and present for investi ae 
and ail of which deserve to be recorded before the ns led 
advance of education sweeps away much that is preci — 
our local tradition, and our strong and vigorous cee - 


an 
not only 


If these remarks tend in any wa ; 
; y way to sec ' 
I shall be more than satisfied. y i emihis Rebiece 


Hull, 29th May, 1926. 
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SOME DIALECT POETS OF CUMBERLAND. 


By FRANK \VARRINER: 


he value W hich dialect poetry holds 
from that wrong standpoint which 
individual poets, conse- 


regards it as the work of unrelated, i i 
-asp the conception of its essential 
: of the various 


quently we have failed to gt! 
jjsconnected view — ; 
riods with their 


wholeness. Through our d 
e not recognised the pe 
and as a result, have not 


and influences, K 
e idea of t +, and development of 
ature. Dialect study could be rendered \ 

idea of its wholeness 


d interesting if this ! 
like Cumberland or Yorkshire 


We have lost much of t 
for us by approaching it 


were applied not to a small area 
but to the entire North of England ; the result of such an 
alue to the literary student, 


ld be of immense V ) f 
jx upon dialect literature as an 
he mental character- 


h is too little used 


enterprise wou 
but more so to those who loo 
invaluable social document registering tl 
istics and the pulsings of social life, whic 
by the social historian. 

of Cumberland can be divided into three 
all a classical or pastoral age which 
and Miss Blamire, covering 
a realistic age, 1760-1830 1S 


The dialect poetry 
distinct periods, first of 
includes Relph, Clark, Ritson, 


the years 1710-80 ; the second, 
represented by Mark Lonsdale, Anderson and Stagg ; and 


the third, the period of the middle class writers, Dickinson, 
Richardson, Gibson, Rayson and Miss Powley extends from 


1810-80. 
§ 1. 


The first Cumberland dialect poet of any note was the 
Rev. Josiah Relph, born at Sebergham in 1712. After receiv- 
ing his early education at Appleby School under the Northern 
Busby, Richard Yate, he passed to Glasgow University where 
his stay though short was singularly brilliant. He returned | 
to his native village, keeping a school even after receiving the 
presentation of a perpetual curacy to the value of £30 per 
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pnum: Ile died ol consumption, accelerated by his ascetic 
; life, at the early age ol thirty-two. 
themes and his verse are based tpon classical 


ReIph s = r 

“dees rustic Strephons tell of the artful rebuffs of rural 
gee of their elegant love-makings, and maidens relate 
( ums in passages which remind us of Burns’ 


their pretty love chz 
i falloween- 
T Jaitit last aw Hallow-even lang 
Tor growan nuts the busses neakt amang: 
Wi twea at last I met: to aither nut 
a neame, and baith 7 th’ nae put; 
a bit: 


I gave , h’ in 
Right ponnily ho burnt, nor flinch’c 
ah! this cruel Roger comes not yet. 


And, 
a graceful transl 
Cupid playing 
stung by 22 enraged bee, 
. > y , 
Then “way full drive to mammy scour't, | 

And iheld her’t up to blowt and cure ty 
Wondren sae feckless+like a varment 
Cud have sae fearfuw’ mickle harm 1n tie 

She smurk’d—“And pra’ tha,’ says his mudder, 
«Js not lie ‘Cupy sec anudder P 
Just sec qanudder yarment’s he, | 
A feckless-like—but fearfu’ bee.” 

Ewan Clark (1743-181 1) carried on this pastoral style though 
he Jacked both the poetic sentiment and delicacy of Relph. 
‘4c of these two poets is very much like that of the 
contemporary contributors to Allan Ramsay’s Tea Table 
Miscellany, work which Jacked the spontaneous vitality of 
ho as executed with one cye 


those who followed because it wi 
ly on the Restoration and Queen Anne models which 


constant 

they adapted as a result of the closer relationship between the 

two kingdoms following the Union 1n 1707. 

Charles Graham (1761-89) however has ‘ref: xaliftadl Iain & 

pastoral dialogue “Gwordy and Will’’ of high poetic merit, 
1 of genuine Cumbrian humour. 


true to life and ful 
Susannah Blanure is a Cumbrian authoress who has achieved 
fame as the writer of the well known Scotch song ‘‘And ye 


shall walk in sills attire” which, together with ““What ails 
this heart of mine,’ she contributed to Johnson’s Musical 
Museum. 
Miss Blamire was born at Caldew Hall, near Dalston, in 
1747, and attended the village school at Raughton Head. Of 
the early period of her life she has left a pleasant sketch in 
her longest poem, written in heroic couplets, “‘Stocklewath,’”’ 
asPoe ous Glens Rustitis containing no real feeling 
eee vom: f ugh her iographer tells us_ that she 
gular attender at the village merry-nights, Joining in 

the dances as the merriest of the merry. : ; = 


ee ation of the Nineteenth Jdyll of 
[There 1S a 
near a bee-hive has been badly 


Theocritus: 


eye) 


\W hilst staying as a girl at Chillingham Castle, the sez 
the Ear] of Tankerville, she fell in love with Lord Occur of 
the attachment mot being looked upon as desirable was sto pee 
and this probably accounts for the melancholy tone of ae 
of her poems. She died, unmarried, in 1794, aged forty-seven, 

The two songs already mentioned and ‘“‘The Waefu’ Hea : 
will ever keep Miss Blamire’s memory fresh and green ; the : 
are the perfection of song writing, simple thoughts dealing 
with the primary affections and the permanent relations sf 
life expressed in simple and touching words— Ys 


O wha wad buy a silken goun 
Vi’ a poor broken heart! 

Or what’s to me a siller croun, 
Gin frao wy love I part: 


All her work is essentially feminine and is full of a woman's 
intuition ; no man could have written of “The Meeting’’— 


If I bac been a week away 
My Jenny runs to meet me 

Wi’ aw the chat of this bit pleace 
My Jenny’s fain to greet me: 

“'There’s Rob hes married Mary Groy, 
Aw? Bella’a past aw tellin’? 

An Greace hes fun the little cat, 
An’ Dick can say his spel hn.” 

“Poer Dick hes brokken deddy's dish 
Aun’ durstn’t come to meet yes 

But he hes sent ye this bit cake, 
He thowt that he mud treat ye.” 


Within her narrow limits Miss Blamire is truthful and 
genuine although her dialect poems cannot be said to be truly 
Cumbrian in expression or sentiment, for the complete por- 
trayal of lower class life was not consistent with her life and 
refinement, consequently it is her Scotch poems that linger 
longest in the memory. In the ‘Traveller's Return” she has 


recorded her preference for the antique verse and national 


melodies of Scotland. 
In vain I sought in music's soond 
To find that magic art 
Which oft in Scotland's ancient lays 
Has thrilled through a’ my heart. 


a stanza which presents to us the real 


In the same poem is 
mininity and the music 


writer, her tinge of melancholy, her fe 
of her verse. 


I ran to ika dear friend's room 
As if to find them there, 

I knew where ilk ane used to sit 
And hang o'er mony a chair; 

Till soft remembrance threw a veil 
Acros these cen o” mine, 

T closed the door, and sobbed aload, 
To think on auld lang syne. 


Guage: 


Cumberland dialeet poetry is practically 
the Romantic Revival, usually dated 
) trace of romance among the three 


cecond period of 
cous with 
but there is nC 


[he 
pemporan 


con 


~-0-1930)3 Satie ae ° : 
77 ian poets of this period, Lonsdale, Stagg and Anderson, 
( Ue rare contemporary with Wordsworth, Shelley, Burns 
who Goott. _duneys belonged to the peasantry, a class whieh 
ind “¢ interest ‘self in anything which it has not seen or 
0 ee consequently they expressed that “sluttonous sub- 
Pol re A elimpse of universal life looking out through 
tana shapes” in a dialect eminently suitable to aid their 
coarse 57 ore is nO imaginative transformation of things 
3 the result is that these poems are read by a 


ddle class productions of 
pole to realistic dialect verse 
oe : ‘in Principal Shairp’s Life of Burns, (English Men 
can vers) in which the material of ‘‘The Jolly Beggars’ is 
as (‘so coarse and the sentiment so gross as to 
decidedly offensive.’’ No mention is made of the 
t any life of the poet cannot present the 
t take that book into account. 


‘and felt, | ‘ 
{ circle than are the mt 


f this attitude 


make 1! 
“Merry 
whole mal! 
dialect writings is due to a 

Scottish influence. Almost all our poets have 
the Border and have drawn inspiration 
Anderson made a pilgrimage to the 
home of Burns and has left us an account of his meeting with 
the poet's wile; Stagg aspired but to touch the fringe of 
Burns’ SUCCESS 5 Mark Lonsdale s work shows traces of his 
study of Scotch poets prior to Ramsay ; Gibson in the last 
century was 4 diligent student of ballad lore; and to-day 
the work of the Denwoods shows that the influence of the 
pocts across the Border is still potent, for the popular poetry 
llections such as Herd’s MS. and 

da deep influence over them. 


The success of much of our 


large extent to 
> their eyes Over 


cast t ) 
alth of song. 


from its We 


of Scotland to be found in co 
“Whistlebinkie’’ have exercise 
able of expression the Cumbrian dialect may be 
‘1 the hands of a true poet it could not compete against the 
Scotch of the minor poets, behind whom was a long line of 
literary men,—Barbour, Dunbar, Lyndsay, Drummond and 
Maitland, —who had moulded the remnant of the Northumbrian 


iversal triumph of the Midland into 


dialect unaffected by the unt 
a literary language as capable of expressing the niceties of 


poetry as English itself, a dialect made i 

:« : g ; b gentle by the lips of 

ees ladies and golden by tongues of centuries of poets Wit 
given to it the subtle magic of words, that sense of 


glamour which no other dialect has achieved. 


However cap 


re 
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Scotch influence can most clearly be seen in the verse f 
“= Orns 


of this period ; particularly interesting is the appearane 
arance of 


the ‘‘Habbie Simpson”’ stave of Semphill, borrowed doubt} 

through Burns, and the use of the metre of “‘Christis a 
on the Grene’’ in the form employed by Ramsay and B as 
a ballad octave with the invariable refrain either EAN OTe 
“day.” The publication of Watson’s Choice Oblizeee 
(1706-11) and more especially Ramsay’s edition of Christ's Kirk 
(1716 and 1718) were events which had a wide influence y irk 
Scottish poetry and the Romantic Revival in general ea 
to some extent upon the Cumberland writers. y ae 


One of the chief characteristics of Scotch song of whatever 
age is the innate love of nature, in all probability due to the 
Celtic element; but this is entirely wanting in our ae 
dialect poets, who confine themselves very largely to the oe 
trayal of human types; and although poetry made be made 
from almost anything, the choice of subjects is extremely 
limited. 

These poets lived during the Age of Revolution, yet they 
are remarkably untouched by the stirring events of the outside 
world. The Rights of Man, the French Revolution, and the 
Napoleonic Wars, which inspired Hogg’s first published verse, 
did not trouble the Cumbrians to any degree ; and compared to 
them, Burns may be said to have received a poetic tutoring 
under European influences. 
three writers of this period, Lonsdale, 
Stagg and Anderson, may be fitly compared to the early 
pictorial art of their contemporary David Wilkie. The force 
of his work is due to his love of character, which was, says 
Gillespie, ‘“‘a very early passion, a gray-headed beggar man, 
a maimed soldier, a limping sailor, or a mendicant fiddler 
were equally transferred into a little book which he carried 
continuously in his pocket.’? His work appealed to the 
‘““untutored apprehension of ordinary men”’ at first rather than 
to the artist or the connoisseur, even as do these vivid Cum- 
brian sketches, and a large number of us must confess with 
regard to these middle period dialect productions as did 
Haydon when speaking of Wilkie’s work, “I was too big 
with high art to feel its perfection.”’ 


The poetic art of the 


Mark Lonsdale, son of a blacksmith, was born at Carlisle 
in 1758. At an early age he, like Anderson, followed the 
trade of pattern designing ; but, finding the county town too 
limited to satisfy his ambition, he made his way to London 
where he applied his talents to the stage, being for some time 
manager of Sadler's Wells. On the failure of his scenic exhi- 


] ypt na, he retitet fo Ire 
1,)e7 ns an Nie anwtite A trey 
on ee hun at the Thewtre Ri , ii, Drury Lane, bat fe 
nortls afterwards in 1305, and was bored ta. Clenent 
Churchyard. 
anes ; 
fe was the author of namerous sng for the pia fe, 
a. 4. the best known being the rollicking sez-song, “The 
wduee™: 7 
jore ’ 


Cc yc 
Cuisblood! what 
Under gingerbre ul 

What a damn‘d bad jo 

Can't be rigg’d out for sea 

For the puppies 23 they pass. 

Cocking up 4 quizzing 
‘Phas run down the old Cammodare : 

“That’s the Olid Commodore, 

The rum Old Commodore, 
ommodoere—he, he! 
lets and the gont 
hull about, 
fit for sea.” 


a time for & seaman te ekolk 
hatches mehere! 

b that this batter’d old balk 
ofee more. 


vine 
giase 


The gouty Old C 
Why, the bul 
Have 50 knocked his 

That he'll mever more be 


ale’s fame will however rest upon ‘‘The Upshot, 
m which Cumberland has produced. It 
in Jollie’s Sketch of Cumberland Man- 
written about 1794- 


Lonsd 
ost original poe 
plished in S11 
1 Customs, although probably 
its publication it was circulated in MS. among 
friends, and both Anderson and Stagg derived 
it, the former for his ‘‘Worton Wedding” and 


‘‘Bridewain.”” 
previous work to which the ‘‘Upshot’’ can be 
compared is James V.’s ‘‘Christis Kirk on the Grene,”” after- 


wards largely extended by Ramsay. 


“The Upshot” is a full blooded, boisterous poem, full of 
droll humour, wild dancing, and rendered unique among such 
poems by its supreme characterization of certain types,— 
vivid and intimate in their presentation, a record of high 
festival, detailed as a Dutch painting. In no other dialect 
poem of this type are things so vividly seen and heard, or 
described with such terse compactness and vigour of phrasing 
The characters stand out clearly before us; we can easily 
pists the scene. The candle-lit cock-loft, a crowd of rough, 
noisy, half-drunken men, strapping, sonsy lasses |. rhing 
and shouting as the lads hugged them i ‘the eee cal te 
watchful old wives their eyes ‘inkl inate, dale tees 
latent coset eee eyes tw inkling as they looked for 

al. Here is the ‘‘Village Belle’*: Lundua Grace— 


Mark 
the ™ 
was pu 
ners ane 
previous to 
the writer S 
material from 
the latter for his 


The only 


old Cowthart heir :— 


aG 


t deo’t theer at Kurk-ander— 
Sho tawk’t a varst but knapped gae sain 
‘At nin cud understand her. 


Brough gat hig airms aboot her neck; 


Sho cried, “Ixeuthe me, mithther,” 
*“Whoo-hoo!”? qu0’ Wull, th lass is a fuil! 
1 nobbut aim’t ¢’ll ba kiss’t her,” 


and Tom Lytle the dancing-master “dancing a famishawe 
but just as he gav a spang : « 
Like a fine squoaverin’ eallan 


Tott boards they brack, an’ theer he stack 
A’ striddlin’ cock’d o’ th’ hallan,— » 


and Lang Cooper Watt who: 


ene whang’t about 
Ho meade Nan Boustead dizzy, 
An’ then set up a roughsome shout, 
Seye, Seye! to the drunken hizzy!” 


and then Laird Sheppart who fell to cairdin’ : 


Furst deal about he gat speadd yass, 
An’ crew an’ yammert sair then; 

But picks was trump an’ he tuik grump 
An’ sed he wad laik nea mair than. 


The old fiddler Brammery drops asleep, to be awakened 

having his wig burnt and his face grimed; he had 

dreaming that he was ‘‘Huntin’ Fox’’—a dexterous d 

tween voice and fiddle recalling the main inciden 
chase,—irresistibly laughable, it 1s said, by those who kney 
e him. “= 
2 John Stagg, the Blind Bard, is said to have been born at 
J Burgh by Sands in 1770, though the parish register contains 
no record of his baptism. His parents decided to : 

for the Church; but when quite young he lost his 

owing to illness. Thrown upon his own resources, | 

bookselling at Wigton and added to this by p 

At the early age of 


t i His first book had gained for him 
some reputation and the patronage of the At ‘of Norfolk; 
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of the struggies of this extr i 
gegles of s extremely inde 
the most inspiring chapters in Ganbetind 


man js one of 
rerature: \\ hen he was at Carlisle for the last time 
friend met him and, asking how he was, received the renl : 
) ue rae 1) , y 
“By, why, Is still at t’ auld game, ye see; just inosine 
d . . . 4 
fife 00% to keep life in,* as maist {wok hev to dea,” arid 
. a At " 4 . Aceh) v 
i parting) perhaps having forebodings of his approaching 
death he remarked, “‘I feel mysel’ wearin’ throo, Wully ‘ibe 
2 heel of an auld stockin’.”’ : 
Hout man! what signifies repinin’ 
Owre grankin’ snifterin” twistin’, twinin’ 
If down lifo’s hill we be declinin’, : 
We cannot slack; 
Than gang on decent, without whinin’ 
Or hingin’ back. 
f sols owe 10 ay at Z i 
Stagg’s masterpiece 10 dialect is | The Bridewain,” a poem 
: The Upshot” ; but it is more diffuse, 


uch like 
the coherency © 
to character shown 


f that work ; neither has it the 


in Lonsdale’s poem. Stage’s 
he has the gift 


insight into | 

works show little of the creative faculty, but 
i and excels 1n description, and so it is to him 
hen we wish for records of long 


at we turn W 
r’’ he has left a description of 


“Rosley Fat 
ings so often referred to in Cumbrian 
pickpockets, pedlars, Scotch horse 


and Irish linen dealers. 


dead customs. +7 
> the gather 


of the quacks, 
orkshire cloth merchants, 


This yard me half a crown, 
For eighteen pence ; 
By _Jasus, man, I’m quite torn down, 
Which forces me to proffer 
So chape to-day. 
the Fair on “Rosley Hill” may be 


The scene depicted at 
compared with the well Inown picture, painted by David 
age,— ‘‘Pitlessie Fair.” 


Wilkie 10 1804, when but 19 years fo) 
i I a Scottish village where are 


There he has depicted a fair in 
crowded together lads and lasses cattle, horse dealers, 
acks, and his father with the local publican, 


cheapjacks, qu 
all in an inextricable ¢ yel of character portrayal 
for one SO young: 


laine Bridewain 


onfusion, a mar 


» is the description of the wedding of a 


couple with more love than money. Previous to the day the 
bridegroom with two or three of his friends would canvass the 


neighbouring ten or twelve parishes :— 
Frae town to town like wild they flew, 
Or house, whoare’er they spied yen, 
An’ iv’ry lad or lass they met, 
YT’ th’? house oF out to th’ bridewain 
They bad’ that day. 
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‘age ceremony was over, there wag th ‘ 
1s jock race te the bride’s house, sik: 
euch small prize awaited the winne 


f or sone 


Brown »’ th’ Moss Side how he dis ride 
vi’ jang-neck t spurs he rivin’s 
An’ yonder’s Glaister o’ th’ Black-dyke, 
Like that 0 donnet drivin’, 
As for yon Pape if he escape 
A hreak-neck its uncommon, 
But Wyse’ stay mare hed she been here 


She wad been bang’d by nea man 
“At’s here to-day. 


se dinner was served and eat 


On arriving at the hous 
ith the usual gluttony so often deseril 


drinking went on W 
Anderson. Afterwards there were sports and other diver 
Some for a par o’ mittens loup’t; 
Some wrusl'd for a pelb; 
Some play’d at pennice-staens for brass; 
‘An’ some amaist gat fell'ts 
Others for bits _o° “bacco “ourn’d 


‘An sec like daft devarshon 
Put owre that day. 


And as time passed and night approached the rout grad 
became worse. Two “ournin’ gibbies in a nuk’? y 
quarrelling ;_ they finally decided to have a match “as 
roun’ for hauf-a-croun,” but one objected, : i 


An’ said he’d ‘box for luive 
Or nowte that neet, 


Then off their duds thur dusters doft, 
And tirl’t to ther bare bufts, 


Bit Sir Jwohn Barleyeworn sae sway d 
Ther slaps ‘they aw flew ‘slant, 
Pill arse owre head they cowpd at iast, 
Lang streteh’t i¢ th’ midden-pan 
Wee] sous’d that neet. 


Just like when some drove o kye 
Brek back an’ arsewards hurry, , 
Sae here thur goyisons like font f 
Wad yen anudder hurry; F , 
Stark-mudder-neak’t they skelp’t about, ‘ 
An’ some gat deey’lish knockin’ ; Ss 
Bit th’ silly Blackburd o’ Well Rash, 
Puir man, his Jeg gat brokken ' : 
Some way that neet. a 


The fiddlers bang’d up on their legs, 
te. fowte, some swore, some halloed, 
1¢ lasses skirlin clamb up t’ mews, 
én’ some sjee hanniess Hovawaae 
But suin as aw this stoure was lai 
seed et ae whyet, 
hey lap, the Hen 
Poudaae onl tic ve sport renew 
Their reels that neet, 
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Until at last day broke, “the Javrocks shrill war whuslin,’’ 
id the roysterers made for home, though some stayed for 
aalher quabtje. uiG fiddlers were fighting in the parlour, 
who ‘searee cou'd haud their legs, war dancin’ the “Reels 
o’ Bogie, stark mad that neet.”’ The poem ends with the 
lind fiddler half-drunk, half-asleep setting off for home as the 


un began 10 rise ¢ 
Full monie a time I’ve thowle, sen syne, 
On that seame bidden weddin’, 
An’ heaven, im prayer, to, bless that pair, 
I've begy’d in bwoard an’ heddin’, 

Anderson, the Cumbrian Bard, was born at Carlisle 
in 1770) He attended a charity school and afterwards a Quaker 
-chool until, at the carly age of ten, he started work as a 
calico printer; three years later he was apprenticed to a 
pattern designer. When very young, he states in his auto- 
hiozraphy, he spent many winter evenings listening: to an old 
Scotch woman, a neighbour, singing such old Scottish ballads 
ge Binouerms “Barbary Allan,” “Gilderoy,’’ and “‘Johnnic 
‘\rmstrong,’’ and this first awoke his love of song. For some 
time he followed his trade in London where, in 1794, being 
‘7 Wauxhall Gardens, he was so disgusted with the type of 
mock-Scottish pastoral songs that he wrote four of his own, 
one of which was set to music and sung with great applause. 
In 1798 he produced his first book of verse, and a second soon 
followed. His trade afterwards took him to Ireland, but the 
decline of calico printing finally obliged him to return once 
more to Carlisle where a victim to drink he died, a complete 
anthrope, in extreme poverty and misery in 1833. 

Anderson has left behind him an immense number of ballads 
and songs, which in his day, when books were few and the 
peasantry scarce able to read, achieved a wide success ; but 
which, to-day, seem lacking in the real essentials of song, 
and, except for a few pieces, serve but as a reflex of character 
and custom and as preserving’ the dialect of the time. 

In Anderson appears that want of aim which characterizes 
the second-rate writer ; he spent his time throwing off songs, 
diffuse, long and uninspired, consequently a large amount of 
his work repels us because it is lacking in poetry and is 
shallow and thin in subject, often merely the catalogue of 
the external charms of some village lass. He has no spiritual 
Insight, and so reveals to us little of the holiest and noblest 
pera ctte life ; there is mockery and sarcasm in abundance, 
oncae c pares ans he has not the rich humanity of W augh 
Cunt 0€ oy Co) Barnes. He is parochial, an exclusively 
Caps om Oe has written—‘‘Canny auld Cummerlan 

aw still, 


Robert 


mis 
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Yet there are occasions when he takes us to the fire 
the peasantry and lets us hear the crack, or see the oa 
lassie’”’ waiting for her lover. 

Deuce tak the clock! click-clackin’ sae, 
Still in a body’s ear; 

It tells an’ tells the time is past 
When Jwohnie sud be here: — 

Deuce tek the wheel! ’twil nit rin roun’— 
Nae maer to-neet Dll spin, 

But count each minute wi’ a seegh 
Till Jwohnie he steals in. 


Or the old farmer Will and his wife Kate, now ‘“‘toddlen. (by 
the hill o’ life’? talking over their past troubles, acej 
bad crops, thefts, and imprisonment for failure to 
After Etty’s death: 
The smaw-pox did for Bill: 
I think I see his slee-black een, 
Then he wad chirm and talk, 
And say, “Ded, ded; Mam, mam,” and aw 
Lang, lang ere he cud talk, 
Or the social comedy of a hundred years ago, though 
with us :— 


di 


The last new shoon our Betty gat, 
They pinch her feet, the deil may care! 

What, she mud hae them leady like, 
Tho’ she hes eworns for ivvermair! — 


Anderson aspired to the fame of Burns, but he r 
verse maker, for he lacked that vital, burning passi 
poignant intensity, and the spontaneity of the work of | 


In ‘‘King Roger’’ and ‘‘Reed Robin’’ he achieved pe 
his most successful songs, for in “‘Reed Robin,” wril 
the winter of 1800, there is real personal feeling, — : 


Now four years are by-geane, reed Robin, 
Sin furst thou com singin’ to me; 

But, oh, how I’s changed, little Robin, 
Sin furst I bade welecom to thee! 

I then hed a bonny bit lassie, 
Away wi’ anudder she’s geane; 

My frien’s wad oft caw at my cabin, 
Now dowie I seegh aw my leane. 


And the delightful picture of little Roger sitting by _ 
after supper imagining what he would do if he were » 


Furst you sud be lword, judge an’ bishop— 
Mey mudder sud hev a gold crutch— 
I'd build fer the peer fwok feyne houses, 
An’ giv them—aye, iver sae much! 
Our Betty sud wed Charley Miggins, 
An weer her stampt gown iv’ry day; 
See dancing we'd hev in the cock-loft— 
Bill Adams the fiddle sud play. 


Joss Feddon sud be mey heed huntsman; 
We'd keep tharty couple ov dogs, ~~? 
An kill aw the hares i? the kingdom— : 
Mey mudder sud weer siller clogs! 


4at 


\nderson’s name is usually connected with his mare 
erous poems describing the weddings, clay daubins, merry- 
kurn-winnings of old Cumberland; yet they ia 
vferior to the lesser. known works of Stagg and Lonedale 
te nad not the deep insight into character which distinguishes 
I ‘vers, but the ‘Worton Wedding” deserves a high 
literature because of its vivid description, 


pols! 


tlies* . ’ ‘ 
slace 1D dialect } 
Ny. verve and swiftness and the coherence with which the 


+ “t ¢ as ‘ 
‘ones are presented, its rattling, jingling, regularly irregular 
»» add to its realism. 
Wien on the teable furst they set 
The butter’d sops, sec greasy chops, 
Tween lug and laggin!—Aa} what fun, 
To sco them girn and eat! 
Then lisping Isbel talk’t sae feyne, 
«Twas vathly thockin thuth to dine! 
Theck grieveth wark, to cat like thweyno!” 
Tt meade her seeck to se’t; 


Far maest I leugh at Grizzy Brown, 
Trae Lunnon town she’d just come down, 
In furbelows, an feyne silk gown; 
Aa, man, but she was crouse! 
Wi Dick the futman sho wud dance, 
An “wondert people could sa rance”; 
Then curtcheyt as they dui in France, 
An pautet like a geuse. 


Although it is to Burns and the other Scotch poets these 
three writers turn for verse forms they have nothing of their 
poetic charm ; in comparison they are but verse makers, 

ile descriptions of kurn-winnings, merry- 


except in their virile : ¢ 
nights and clay-daubins, in which the verve and swiftness of 
the verse make up for their lack of artistic cunning. 


Sac: 


Alexander Craig Gibson was born at Harrington in 
Cumberland in 1813 ; his father was a sea-captain, his mother, 
whose maiden name was Craig, was Scotch belonging to 
Dumfriesshire. Early in life Gibson was apprenticed to Messrs. 
Dare and Thompson, surgeons of Whitehaven ; afterwards 
ie studied medicine at Edinburgh University. Success as a 
practi did not come until 1844, when he accepted the 
ee media officer to the Coniston Copper Mines. At 

ston he married and settled down near Yewdale Bridge. 


His fir 7a ; 
recor ie aia was a guide to the district in the form of 
and Rambling ks and rides, characteristically named Ravings 
‘ssaults y gs round the Old Man. It is marked by violent 
Vordewortaan Wordsworth and Wonderful Walker. His 
lophobia originated perhaps in their differing pol- 
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itics, for Gibson was a republican, a friend of William jk 
Linton—that remarkable genius whose poetry hag pee 
reecived its due appreciation, Gibson saw the Daten 
through the eyes of a matter of fact, somewhat 
country doctor, and he could not tolerate the idealized py 
Arcadia of Wordsworth, who saw them in holiday dress 
than in their work-a-day garb. Gibson's attack upon \ 
worth was renewed alter the latter’s death jn + Betty Yew 
in his Folk Speech of Cumberland (1869). When all jas 
said it must be confessed by all who know the inti 
of Cumberland that Wordsworth’s view of peasant life 
through a distorting: philosophic medium, is not rn 
type ; and it is strange that to-day there are those who 
believe it to be so, 

Gibson left Coniston in 1851, spending two or three 
at Hawkshead, and finally retiring to Bebington in Che: i 
For many years before his death in 1874 he was i firm and 
ailing, owing: to blood-poisoning contracted through a scré 
whilst attending a patient. 


The work of Gibson calls for criticism under the sé heads 
as his own criticism of Wordsworth. In his prose and | 
verse there can be detected that over-elaboration and 
which gives to his dialect a smoothness which is 
alien to the Cumbrian of the greatest poets; he has % 
a remarkable lucidity, but has emasculated the dia’ 
deprived it of the essential dialect idiom—the thoug 9 
of the folk—in seeking for what Rossetti called tu! 
words for poetry.’ A dialect-poem cannot be mz 
collection of verbal gems, however happy and full of Hu 
power they may be. ‘‘The Pitman’s Pay’ in the Pynes! 
dialect of Thomas Wilson is one of the greatest dialect eae 
we have; it is so because of the sturdy, vigorous @ ue 
which clothes the scenes, full of intense human appeal 
interest. The following reminds one of Tennyson's 4 
work—it is poetry, and it floats through the minds of 
a lad or lass waiting at a tryst, 

O tor Billy Watson’ Jonnin’ of a lownd summer neoght! — 
When t’ stars come few and flately, efter weerin’ oot day: 


When t’ black-kite blossoin shows ifsel’ i hafe-seen gifs oy 
An’ t’ honey-suckle’s scentit mair nor iver it is 1 vdays 


It’s glorions doun ont’ Sandy-beds when sun's justo tou 
An’ U Clay-Dubs isn’t far aslew when (’ wedder isn wet, 

Gut nin was mead 0" purpose theer a bonnie Inss to meet 
Like Billy Watson’ lonnin’ of a lownd summer neeght. 


But it is not rea) dialect poetry, In one case at i 
know Gibson first wrote his poem in standard In 
wards turning it into dialect, Beeause of this ¢ 


a 
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spontaneity, that open-air freshness, 


work lacks that 
ineffable something, which should characterize dialect poetry. 
like the work of the modern Scottish poets who 


It is very s 
trying to revive yernacular poet 
; but it is not dialect-poetry 
No dialect-poetry worthy 
as ye a literary man, 
the making of a dialect poem, 
Much rece as a tendency 
, many respe 
literature 


cts to resem 
must keep to the 
mnsophisticated man who sce 
We do not want subtlety, 
and the images secn 
must be no false notes, 


and 1 
Dialect 
to the plain & 
| in his reading: 
must have been felt, 
shamefully obvious. 
hut experience from poe 
capable of interpreting’ the sit c 
meaning and extracting” its ric 


There 
ts who are maste 
simplicity of the f 
its hness. 

characters 
much nearer recogn 


With regard to the 
or when compared 


be said to be 
\Wordsworth’s, { 
variations of one 
Wise Wilf a fool, 
half-wits 

from 


they cannot 
types than 


themselves 45 
an old neudle, 
thick’? ; from these 


“hoat 


ry,—there is pure poetry 
in the real sense of 
of mention has come, 
for two elements are essential to 
Folk Speech and Folk Thought. 
to become artificial, 
ble Asen’s artificial Norse dialect. 
lower paths, and appeal 
ks truth and pleasure 
but the sentiment 
even if they are 
nothing 
rs of it, who are 
olk and conveying 


in Gibson’s Folk Speech, 
izable Cumbrian 
they reveal 
character, Bobby Banks 
and the celebrated Joe a 
he makes his jokes, 
the easiest possible 


excellent ones undoubtedly, but 
nees rich in possibilities, 


pther experie 


He ignored < 
d Cumberland smus 


those celebrate 
and Neddy Mawson 
throw any lig 


material. 
for he knew 
Slee, Whiskey Walker 
neither does he 
lomestic side, 
{ the best known being 


mentioned ; 
of life or upon its ¢ 
drawing-room songs ene 0 


Grayson.” 


Gay offen, when Dinah I manish to meet 

0’ Mundays. i’ t’ market 1 Cockern’uth street, 

I whisper, “Dhou's nicer nor owte here torlay,” 

An’ she cocks up her chin an’ says, “M'appen I may! 
M’appen I may, my lad, m’appen I may; 5 
There’s nowte here to crack on, an’ m’appen I may.” 


aoe she met me ya neet aside Pards’aw Lea yatt— 

ae her seaf heam, but I keep’t her oot teat, 

an eae said i’? my oan canny Way, 
ee like me a lal bit? "—“Whey—ni appen I may! 
oh appen I may, Harry—m appen I may; 

1ou’s rayder a hoaf-thick, but m’appen T may.” 

Votre hin oeeas = 

eo wala i t' bell reaps—to_t parson I’ve toak't, 

7 ah = a hint as he maffelt an’ jwoak’t, 

At stig aia a aie sud say, “love, honour, OBEY.” 
fea aHeHTE slip through wid her, “M’appen I may, 
Batre Be 2 may be—m’appen J may.” 

put up than wid a “m’appen I may.” 


——— 


gelers, Lanty 
, yet they are never 
hi upon the pathos 


instead he made excellent 
“Taal Dinah 
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Gibson spent much of his youth at Halldykes jn the par} 
of Dryfesdale and received his early education at Lochesie 
near the birthplace of Carlyle, and in Folk Speech are to. e 
found several poems dealing with places near Kcclefechan, B 
account of these he sent a copy of the book to Carlyle wh a 
his literary work over, and suffering deeply from the death 
of his wife, was entering those last fifteen years of ever 
deepening despondency and “‘ measureless Solitude,” In 
acknowledging the book he wrote—‘‘perfect understanding, 
and expression of the thing in hand, workmanlike treatment 
variety, perspicuity, polite good humour are nowhere Wanting, 
On the whole it would not surprise me if the writer of the 
book, should leisure, perseverance and determined wish super- 
add themselves (which I fear they won’t !) were to come out 
someday with something really good and useful in Wider fields 
of knowledge.”’ 

John Richardson never attained the fame of Gibson as a 
dialect writer, but as a portrayer of character, and for the 
intimate knowledge of Cumberland life, especially of the farm- 
ing class, for the zest with which he described their uproarious 
gatherings and for his sly thrusts at high and low he certainly 
deserves to be known more widely. 


Richardson was born in 1817 at Naddle, and died in 31886 
at St. John’s in the Vale. By trade he was a waller, after- 
wards however he became a teacher, teaching in a school which 
he himself built at St. John’s. The-church also in that village 
was remodelled and rebuilt by him. He was a tall square- — 
shouldered man, quiet in disposition except when warmed up 
by a stoup of whiskey. He mingled freely amongst all classes, 
and his poems show his keen and curious eye for the incidents 
of daily life in his limited surroundings. 


He represents the last of the generation that atten: 
merry-nights, kurn-winnings and sheep clippings in 
riotous element predominated, and in, the intr 
Cumberland Talk he tells of the beneficial change wh ee 
over the cock-fighting, bull-baiting and badger-baiting ¢ 
side described by the writers of the preceding pe 
the brutal and indecent scenes have com HeLely 
how the folk songs were not songs at all they 
contain ‘‘a strip of blue.’ These songs have pass 
the realm of the ordinar collector, yet 
the company becomes “half-seas over’ 
heard in all their vigour. 
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j dson's work in prose and Xr is worthy of attention, 
Richar’ we have the genuine Cumbrian, described by one 
for ps himself one of the people. 
o we 
wh r neet, I mind it weel, 
Qor lads hed been at t’fell, 
An’, bein’ tirt, went seun to bed, 
An’ I sat be oo dem 
I hard a jike on window pane, 
An ueftly went to see; 
An when I ax't, Who's jiken theer?”’ 
Says ¢’ chap, ¢ It’s nobbut me!” 


Ya winte 


«Who's mef”’ says I, “what want ye here? 
Oor fwok ur aw AY a 
“7 dannet want your fwok at aw, 


It’s thee I want,” he Z 
“J want a sweetheart, an’ I thowt 


{hoo mnebbe wad an’ aw; 
Yd been a bit down t’ deal to-neet, 


We pestit on a canny while, 
I thowt his voice I kent; 

An’ than I steal quite whisht away, 
‘An’ oot at t’ dooer I went. 

I creap, an gat him be t? cwoat laps, 
Tyas dark, he cuddent see; 

He etartit roond, an’ sed, “Who's that?” 
Says I, “It’s nobbut me.” 


is one of the large body of writers who have 
s the author of a single song. She was born 
at Langwathby in 1811, and died in the same village 72 years 
later. Her book Echoes of Old Cumberland is remarkable for 
the fact that a third of it is occupied by translations from the 
Danish, to which language she was attracted by its relation 
to our dialect. Her chief poem is ‘“The Brokken Statesman.” 


Mary Powley 
achieved fame 4 


O. the fule rackle days! when in wild outward ways, 
I spent time but 7 daftness, wi’ raff an’ expense. 
Then the auld land’s neglect, an’ my friends’ Jost respect, 
While I scworned to tek counsel—I ne’er rued but yence/ 
The fair heame I hed meade—wife an’ bairns suin low-laid— 
Though she cannily said,—‘“‘Aye, he’s warst till his-sel !’” 
But through aw change an’ chance I hae ne’er rued but yence, 
‘An’ I hear a yoice fyte—waur ner ill-tongues could tell. 


—— italia eal 
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yhen drink hed browt sorrow —fresh money {o 1 
‘ee aeth acn 0” the viggin, puir One o” th 
Wi’ life at the barest, heartsorroiw fw 

Yet een then, epee obs ha c 
wok tell o grand prairies, w hur row 
hens ae miei gowd ligs by beek 
An’ pasture to feed on,—like duld ings by 
But,—canny auld Cummerland caps the 


Oft_a shek o° the hand, frae my Seuil-fellows grand, 
Whea come back j’ their luck, gang as far as they 
Brings sad thowts ¢o my mind, though their words may 
For they aw ken ‘at Cummerland caps the) 
Gude forgie me the past; 
An” tor me, feal't and feckless, 
But just six feet o’ yerth, 7? 
Whaur I'l] lig, iv auld’ Cy 


S74 
Two Cumberland dialect Writers of the 
out from the rest,—John Denwood, w 


Place in 1917, and his brother Jonathan M. Deny 
their highly individual work both in prose 
Struck several new notes in our literature, 


In their books Canny Oald Cummerland (1910), TI 
herds’ Meet (1913), 


Idylls of a North Countrie Fair 
T’ Oald Clock (1924), they have introduced a truer 
hote of poctry than we have hitherto heard from nt 
writers, and have clothed it in verse of singular flexibili 
Tange, capable of Capturing all life’s Varying moods and 
without sacrificing anything of the Vigour and ry 
the dialect. They are poets by heredity as well aS 9; 
They have shown a passionate and Poetical lo 7 
® Source of inspiration little drawn upon previ 
northern poets for their song-themes ; in the 
Denwoods wil] be found many descriptive Passages y 
indicate close observation of the life of the mount 
and river, and in their verse they have captured s 


the morning-time freshness and bloom both of 
of life. 


Grey cuckoo co’en in t? woodit wykes 
"AT'S green wid (2 Jeaves 0’ fox-glove spikes, 
The Jife, *twad seem, be wood an’? went 
2 yah lang roond o? Plesser's spent, be 
When Aperal buds tip t? hawthorn (dikes, 
When teufits co’ ower t? seevy sykes, 
JO) comes, an? in the merry jikes 
"AL t’door o? spring t’ joy gives vent, 
Grey ¢ 
An’ than, when Jily touches (? pilr i. 
Wid Uragikan gowld whoay t? pun ie tae 
SYyPsy hurd o’ Ways unkent ‘ 
Those free ? follow ‘the Roe bent 
Vsproug at will Ust When thoo 
sproag Just ae 


ia, 


ed 


x 


a description of nightfall over the Derwent— 
t’ rouke bepan ta slidder 
g 


{’ pasture lands; an’ troops 0” ghost like gol 
Manted ee pustards; stark by stagnant Is pied 
Se tae v watch for frogs an’ rate .. - 
+1 t” ab iver welcome scent 

oners, honeysuckle, sweetbreer an’ mint; 
a seevy sough U reedwarblers sang 
low soft stramne ‘at soonded sweet amang 


Dosk’s quietness 
-arried on the vivid characterization of the 
* Cumbrian poets. The Shepherds’ Meet is a description 
“common in the fell districts of Cumberland 
The incidents are taken from scenes at 
d as seen through the 
who is guiding a 
Many of the 


part of 


flere is 


ha ve al so ¢ 


Grayson, 
“Professor” 
songs are taken from those actually sung 
and now rapidly dying out } such are “Jimmy's Meear’’ and 
“fadder’s White Hat.” The following is part of the Pro- 
fessor’s SONRs sung after he has confessed that his eyes have 
en opened to that side of the Lakelander’s life unrevealed 


be 
\Wordswort h. 


by 
Ah «aw ta-lay on Ludgat Hill, 

Lads an’ lasses wid voices shrill, 
Sellin’ flooers fra country spots, 
Coostips frecklo’t wid crimson dats, 
Sweet feace’t Violets white an’ bue, 
Primrose lowes still wet wid dew, 
fooers fra nenks whoar hagworms lz, 
Flooers fra fields whoar moudies dig, 
Flooers ‘at bring whoar fwoak ur rank, 
T' waft o’ meeda an hedgerow bank, 

\n wak yon lang for t hants o’ heam. 


a North Countrie Fair will 
vith the verdict of the late Professor Moorman in his 
ion to the book, W here he states that it is the finest 
work of the Denwoods. “These Idylls produce the clear impres- 


mind of being singularly true to the life and 
asantry. Their best work is 
lyrical form, move most the 


Everyone reading the Idylls of 


agree 
introduct 


sion on my 
character of the Cumberland pe 


in their songs whieh, taking the 
heart of me ne 


it we are introduced 10 
Joe and Scotty Roge 


a rich variety of characters, 
r the two roadsters, Peglegs 
Pincushion Meg, Piety Jack, Hell-fre Will, 
Slodders, Twinter and Nan Glaister, Handsome Sal and 
Captain Bludger. These seenes are laid in a public-house danc- 
ing-loft, in a pandinecan kitchen, in a travelling menagerie, and 
ata revival meeting in Cockermouth street. Here is a collec- 
tion of songs strung together by links of prose into a whole 


In 
Gentleman 
and his tally 
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which reminds us of the low life scenes of our 
and in its treatment, of Greene’s vigorous hu 

The secret of the success of the Jdylls 
“Testament” which should have prefaced the b 
it contained truths which certain people do 
to be withheld together with two eidineeel id 
Wedding” and “The Break-up of the Cumb 


pat wi in Cine ag 
n t'm x, n 
An’ eilns a6 A. rcemarinnied : 2 


Here is a song from *‘Twinter's Woidken one. . 
withheld. 


Wad fain keep S he heaf an’ 
Forivver up in ming ing 
An’ soo when t’ gowk in Aperal 
Brong spring wid shoot an’ sang, 
They yan an’ aw bailt up a waw 
Ta cep it t° ecar lang. 

An’ theer Vase t’ wortchets blossomt 
T’ gowk keept aw ¢’ bills in tune 
Until yah day eeun efter May 
Jt changed it’s voice in June. 

Aw U shipperts oot on t/ fell treda 
Watcht sammer follo’ t’ spring, 
An’ by an® by in heate July 
Sew 1’ grey gowk takken wing. 

Soo ¢’ seasons come an’ t’ seasons gah 
As they ha’ deun an’ will 

Spring breetens ¢’ sod on Winter's trod 
An’ summer's Summer efall. 

Some say a ig 0” eulness 
Is hard in v alah mst 20", 

’Canso it’s nat spring him ta sing 
Frae blossom (ime ta (* snow, 

O’ Borrowdel gowks o° Lakeland 
Amang yer oraggy fells 

Theer nowt ta show ye bait that waw 
Aa t oald- wife sannter tele; 

Bat noo ye've gat, while as rans 
Deon t’” deall tall’t era in West 

An’ lang as t’ sheep trake slack an’ steep 
A neame ye'll niver keet. 


Here is part of Hell-fire Will's song :— 

Ah’d seuner lig teh bint a dike, 
Aw’ ae ta deeth ner be 

At beck < eam of any slew 
"At’s ee ef por me 

Whi-e Ab’ve an: of ta last a dey 

‘ne bay a doss at neet, 
mair contentit cha en urth 
Yell nat a oad ~< 


Noo here’s ta t’chary an’ here’s ta. & ataiel 
Nn God shea aw their Sant 
a we alles hew a king, 
“Por h an’ Judy shows. 
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plain Bludger’s song is full of meaning :— 


Gi 

Let fwole ’ot lev o fair respect 
Por what’s codo Inw an’ order, 

In morols, manners, decency, 
Set for ther-sels n border; 

Mhoy’vo drawing-rooms in mansions fine, 
An’ we’vo a doss-hoose kitchen, 

An’ in them beath wr trolls divino 
*At hardly hey a stitch on. 


There is a fine old song slightly touched up sung by Twinter— 
Ag Ah was a walkin’ yah mwornin’ in May, 

Ah met wid a thresher upon a heighwny, 

ILis stap it was lect; an’ his eye it was clear, 

An’ he sang like a lword wid thoosands oa cenr; 
Soo Ah stopt *im an’ suid—“O, threslier, tell me 
Hoo is it tlioo’s allus sa morry an’ free? 

Ah know thoo hes nowder a coo nor a pig, 

The wages ur Joal an’ the family’s big; 

An’ yit thoo’s as joy as yondor skylark, 

*At lilts fra it’s daylect until it is dark; , 

It deuhs mo heart good for ta hear tha, Ah lay, 
Sing, Too-ra-li-oo, an’ [-too-ra-li-a,” 


In the North Countrie Fair there is a delightful freshness, 
a freedom from thinking about thinking and feeling about feel- 
Wind and sunshine play through these idylls full of the 
hardy, natural strength of the North, and the deep humanity, 
and broad humour revealed in these fragments from the lives 
of these rascals and vagabonds,—sordid and repulsive they may 
be called by those who are fortunate and fastidious, —transform 
and give them a glory and sweetness, until we recognise 
in them Everyman and Everywoman essentially the same in all 
classes and in all ages. The truth is presented with vitality 
and vigour which flings aside our foolish conventions and 
superstitions, for all who read these volumes of dialect writings, 
or even glance casually through them cannot but feel that 
prose and verse are alike instinct with a criticism of life, keen 
and penetrating, the work of one of the most individual and 
logical of Northern poets. The gradual development of this 
criticism of our institutions and beliefs can be clearly traced 
from Oald Cummerland (1910) to an unpublished novel of 
recent date. Half the value of the work of the Denwoods lies 
in its clear insistent call to reality, to take life as a child 
takes it with open arms, as an eminently good thing; not as 
a means to an end, but just because it is what it is; to live 
with life’s floodgates open unrestrained by medieval or modern 


negations, 


ing. 


them, 
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Nita 


to show that Cumberland speech was not, as 
supposed, suitable only for the portra 
of life. 

which concludes this book of short prose ske 
quately proved his contention that it can equ 


M. Denwood's last book T’ Oald Clock was Written 
is generally 
\ yal of the humorous side 
The long, narrative poem “The Priest's Eshtree” 
tches has adc- 
ally convey pathos, 
The quality of these two dialect writers has 
in a few words by 


been summed y 
I consider their 


an eminent Cumbrian Witlter, “The ride 
work—the naturalness and Vigour of their 
dialect, straight from the soil and throbbing with the Pulses 
of its natives; their love of nature and beauty of diction in 
picturing it ; —the more the feeling grows upon one that they 
stand at the very top of the Cumberland dialect poets.” 3 


SHEEP AND SHEEP-SCORING, 


By J. R. Wirty, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


The object of this paper is twofold, 
expressions used concerning sheep, an 
various ways of counting or scoring 
of the Yorkshire moorlands. 


firstly to note the dialect 
d secondly to record the 
sheep by the shepherds 


Sheep occupy so much thought in Yorkshire that they deserve 
some recognition. Whilst alive they are the concern of the 
farmer, the shepherd, the shearer and the stock-dealer. Dead, 
not only do they affect the butcher and the dining- 
as the Encyclopedia Britannica of 1810 puts it :— 
Sscourers, pickers, scriblers, dyers, carders, combers, spinners, 
spoolers, warpers, queelers, weavers, fullers, tuckers, burlers, 
pressers, packers and clothiers depend upon the sheep just 
as much as do _ the fell-mongers, glue-makers, parchment 
makers, candlemakers, soap-makers, button-makers, and horn- 
turners.”’ 


table but 
“Staplers, 


Sheep is only a generic term. The males are tupps or 
rams. Those rams that have been cut are wethers or wedders. 
A hornless ram—a dodded tupp—is the best when it has a 
brant forehead, high between the eyebrows and the ‘nose 
grissles.’’ Female sheep are ewes or yows. A lamb becomes 
a ewe after the second clipping ; at first it is a gimmer lamb, 
then a gimmer hogg until its first shearing—the wool is termed 
hogget wool. It is now a gimmer shearling and only after 
the second shearing does it become a ewe. A barren ewe is 
called eild or yeld or gelde. Marshall in ‘Rural Economy 
of Yorkshire’’ names the impotent males, fat lambs, hoggards, 
shearling wedders and two shear wedders. 


A lamb falls to the ground, i.e., begins to cat grass instead 
of being suckled when about five weeks old, for then they 
have had their fulth of mill. If lambs fall to grass too soon 
they prove to be short runtish sheep, which the shepherds 
call dumplings or grass bellied sheep. A Jamb that has been 


}2 


fed at first on cows’ milk and then put to a ewe wil] shoot 
scowre until the cows’ mille be voided, for until then, it Wi 

throden or thrive. Lambs that lie skullsing—with their the 
close to the ground must be searched because Probably tI 
have company, that is they are afflicted with maddes or taut ] 
1.@., Maggots, Lambs, whose excrement berls sg 

tails and hinder parts, are pinded, and the 
clipped off. Lambs are marked with a tar mark by 
of a botte on the buttock or the liske. Those that Ate wae 
early are foreard lambs, the latest ones are backards. Aner 
ewe is kitthe on her yower or unkind to her lamb sh 
to dance in a pair of hopples till she will st; 
lamb suck. If a lamb dies, it is flea-ed, th: 


and the pelt is sewn on the back of another so th 
will take to it. 


A good ewe has a broad buttock, showing tufty and thick 
wool down to the hough, her stapple is snod. A dod : 


: ; ee 

Is better than a horned sheep because, being to blame fee 
troubled with sheep-lice, it will not tear or loosen its swoaik 
A poor ewe is a waster and is chiefly 


noticeable h 


: ; ecause of 
its candle tail. 


Sheep whose mouths always appear green 
troubled with chewing of gorre because their food Works out 
of the wykes of their mouths after mastication instead of 
into the system. They often like a feed of battle-grass jp 
place of the small sparry dry grass of the Wolds. 


and wet are 


About Martlemas when sheep are first fothered, the flock is 
removed nearer home and is fed up to sell against Beverley 
Fair, ie., Cross days, for betwixt Midsummey and Lammas 
every body will have fat sheep to sell. Old broken mouthed 


ewes and wormy skinned or kempe haired sheep go off best 
about All-Hallow Fair. 


Well happed sheep are best for a hard faugh 
sheep want plenty of room in a fold, for 
ones treading and smarring of the weakest 


(fallow), but 
fear of the older 
lambs. 


To make sheepfold-bars use willow which has been felled 
when it begins to bud and is mouse eared. Put the sticks 
in water to keep them recky and moist, peel them and put 
them in a house lest the sun check and rive them, then split 
them with iron wedges into quarter-cliff. A bar consists of 
two heads four feet high joined by four or five spells about 
eight feet long and strengthened in the middle by a dagger 
and two slanting swords, the whole being fastened by cotterills 
or wooden pins. These bars are fastened to stakes by means 
of fold-hanks or hankings—a loose kind of string of two 


pletts. Hoggs do not 


taal kindly lo fotherj thy ” 
. SE ro 
, ae 


snuliing and snookine from hy 4p to heap and tale lay 
two to fall sharply to their hard meat. In hake’ eo: r ed ca 
will eat aught even windle-stray (streea), A aheatene th 
out hay with a hay-crook, evens it off and ties i ae fan 
S iS. 


SEeee cer washed in a dyke, not afore nine o'clock be duse 
the morning's are airish, Tf vou 


use somebody else's 


Si sheep 
dyke you may have to pay gate-law. A sheep-dip may Be 
made near a hecke or bridge by coupe-linings and the jecke 
(leaks) dammed with fawdes of straw. Loose 


off and thrust into a poake tied to a bar-spell. 
the sheep should lay a-nights on a some cle 
ground, so that they do not mucky 

They are clipped when the weathe 
wool well risen from the skin, 
at the top with 


Wool is pulled 
After Wweshing, 


an leys or swarth 
their wool. 


tr be set at 
1 and the fleece 
no bitts or locks in it. 


a certain, the 
walked together 


t Shill out any sheep 
that begins to rag and lose its wool before the rest is fit to 
clip, and pull its wool. Seattered locks are put 


into a leape. 
When showing sheep amon 
shaggy hairy wool which st 
seem more snod by forcing 
hairs. 


gst other things, cut off 
ands strickling up and mak 
of them and cutting off 


the 
e them 
all kempe- 


Sheep suffer from many disorders, e.g., the rubbers, the 
megrims—a disease of the head, sheep blindness, when a scum 
grows over the stive of the eye. The “stoddy”’ is a disease 
something like water on the brain ; “brocken-mouths”’ when 
they lose their teeth ; 


j gid is short for giddiness ; joge, a 
swelling under the throat, lameness js foot-rot ;_ moor-evil or 
wood-evil is sometimes called knuckle-evil or youghth or crook, 
when the neck or the lee grows crooked: the plaise is the 
liver-fluke ; ticks are called sheep-lice ; mads or mawks are 
sheep-maggots ; starlings which perch on sheep and search for 


these are called shepsters; the ‘‘goggles”’ are rickets or the 
staggers. 


When using ointment for skin and wool troubles, the shep- 
herds use a sheep-cratch or creel, ic, a bier, and the salver 
parts or sheds the wool to make a cleft for the ointment. 


Moorland sheep are called Jocks or rannocks, and Tees-side 
sheep :—Mud-sheep. The common call to bring sheep to you 
is ‘“‘Chiddy-yow.’’ The right or place of pasturage, where 
they are baited, is a sheep-rake. A sheep that is laid on its 
back is akwerd or alkwert, and in the North Riding rien 
rig-welted. The tangled masses of wool are cots, A up 
pings of matted wool cut from the hind quarters are doddings. 


4 


If a sheep tends to Stray, it is tied by the fore 
and said to be side-line— side-lang:, 


Such are a few of the expressions used 
reference to sheep. 


The counting or scoring of sheep is a most interest; 

] cannot attempt to fathom the Peculiaritics but sin’ Study 

the various renderings which | have collected, SAAD Lyre 
These numerals were recalle 


BSlVve 
led to my mind by hear} 
children chanting out Counting-out rhymes, j{ nave &:.SOme 
these from several sources. You will Probably recolh Cllecteg 
of them—naturally some are badly mutilated and y Ct Ome 
but all are interesting. Loder; ized 

ie One-ery, two-ery, ziccary, zeven 

Hollow-l WeOlkeewivaas ” 
ae (0) Pone, crack-a bone, ten or eleven 
Pin, spon, it must be done } 
Twiddledum twaddledum, Uwenty-one,»» 
2 


2. Bena, deena 


C 


» dine-a, dust, 
at'lla, Ween-a, 


Wine-a, Wust, ete, 


ies) 


Ena, mena, mina, mo, 
Catch a nige, 


ger by his toe, 
If he hollas, let him go, 
ena, mena, mina, mo, 


(A very 
4. WBeny,, meeny, miny, mo, 
Cata-liny, sine iio SOyy 
Kay 0 way, Kitty can | 
Thou shalt be my soldier 

O.U.T. spells very fair, 
Rottom, bottom, dish clout. 


Common Version, 


) 


an, 
man, 


Out goes she. 


(Hull District.) 
5- Eena, mena, mina, mo, 


kettla, weela, wila, wo, 
Spit, spot, it must be done, 
Twidalum, Twilum, Twenty-one. 


(Notts. Border.) 
leny, meeny, miny, mo, 
1 ax you wheer mun this man go: 
Sum gans eeast and sum gans ae 
And sum gang ower high crake ne 


(Wolds.) 
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ena, meena, mina, mo, 
Ink, pink, pen and ink, ete, 


“I 


(larsley.) 
8. Ena, mena, mink mank clink, 
Clank, clink, clank 00za, 
Vooza, vakka, dish via, 
Via Vo. 
(Pudsey.) 
9. Hurly, burly, pim bo lock, 
Fower squaares in a clock, 
Sit and sing and turn the spring, 
Tee tie, tip it out, long spout, 
Where does this man go to? 
(Colne Valley.) 
to. Erla, berla, pimba, lock, 
Fiva mile, six o’clock, 
Letta, balloon, acarl acoon, 
O.U.T. and out goes she. 


(Huddersfield.) 


Now these apparent trivialities are not absolute rubbish, 
but of distinct value, since they are some of the present-day 
survivals of the old scoring numerals used in Yorkshire at 
least fifteen centuries ago. 


Even in Celtic times sheep played an important part in the 
economic development of the county. They have left their 
mark on the place-names, e.g., Skipton, Shipton, Shipley, and 
Shep-stowe, whilst shepherds have generally been associated 
with pure dialect as can be well seen in the Play Cycles of 
Wakefield and York. In the North of England sheep are 
always counted by the score, which is simply the number of 
the shepherd’s fingers and toes, and the runs of five that are 
observable in the counts are probably due to this same method 
of numbering. Best of Elmswell in 1641 says “‘Sheep are 
Six score to the hundredth” (Surtees Soc. Trans.). 


The Celts have been a pastoral people from pre-historic 
times, and such worl naturally tends to conservatism and 
dislike of change. The work is solitary, and so liable to 
produce a lack: of initiative, since in such an occupation there 
can be no great progress in mentality. Respect for old cus- 
toms, reverence for old age and obedience to patriarchal 
experience would strengthen their innate dislike of ew 
methods, and this must be one reason why these old Celtic 
scoring numerals persist to this day in certain parts of the 
Moorland. 
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That such enumerations are still current is 


: enu ' \ . Temarkiahje 
It is certainly indicative of an undisturbed e 


} » unchanged Pastor, 
occupation, The geographical areas are naturally suited al 
such work and being non-arable, invaders would hardly ‘ to 
sider them worth while as zones of settlement or if pass 
invaders did so, perhaps they allowed the shepherds to cena 
possibly to make certain of their own food supplies, Pate 
too they entertained the same feelings to the shepherds PS 
did the Egyptians to the sons of Jacob, ‘for every ete ' as 
is an abomination to the Egyptians” (Gen. xlvi., 44), Ddetd 
left them to their work. 


34), and So 
the shepherds 


ells and Moors 
lage, 


Be that as it may, 
did persist, and in these counting words of the { 


we have some survivors of a pre-Anglian lang: 


These numerals appear to be 
a part of Cumberland on 
Aire Gap. 


in use only in York 
the Pennine Hills, 
This is an area of bare 
despite its charm, is somewhat 
which practically coincides 
of land known by the Brythonic names of Elme 


Craven, which area was the last Stronghold of the Celts ; 
Yorkshire and where they were hidden from the English. ea 
a hundred years after the rest of the country east of ie 
Pennines had passed into the hands of the invader, He 
attacks on the Yorkshire co 
the withdrawal of the Roman Ar 


shire and 
1 horth of the 
limestone country, which 
\ monotonously desolate and 
with the greater Part of that tongs 
te, Loidis and 


Although the Anglian 


ast beean 
soon alter © 


: : my in 410, it 
was not until near the end of the sixth century that they 
reached the lower course of the Swale, and when Aelthelfrith 
crushed an attempt of the Northern Ce 


r \ ; O Celts to drive him from 
Yorkshire in 603, Ilmet still remained aloof and survived 


although he had probably made its king Cerdic do homage 
and pay him tribute. In 620 Edwin, son of Alla, brought 
the valley of the Aire during his Sway, and he it was who 
annexed the little Celtic state and expelled its king. But 


a great change had come over the character of the Anglian 
conquest during this period. 


At first the invaders exter- 
minated the Celts, sweeping 


them away and taking their 
homesteads, making a complete clearance because the Anglian 


bent was entirely towards a country life. But as the tide 
of invasion swept westward, the necessity for the wholesale 
\ slaughter grew ever less and less as the Saxon obtained land 
; for his settlements, and in 620 the war had changed into one 
for dominion only, and the native Celt was allowed in increas- 
ing numbers to retain his farm on owning Hiemcnthen Sa 
the English and paying the tribute imposed. This I think 
is the chief reason for the survival of these sc raps of Cym e 

For the next two hundred and fifty years until the death 


ou SE 


Cri 


— 


KK SC 
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of Ella the unkingly in 867, slain by the Danes, the Anglian 
kings were constantly at war, either with their own people, 
or with the states to the North or the South, or with the 
Danes on the Kast Coast, and all this strife would help the 
out of the way western state of Elmet to preserve its Celtic 
ideas throughout the Anglian period, for it was rarely on 
the direct line of any assault. 

The Danish and Norse invasion certainly reached this district 
but the invaders intermarried with the natives and adopted 
their customs. The Celtic-speaking shepherds probably sur- 
vived as serfs but they retained their own method of enumera- 
tion, and the alliterative attractiveness and convenience 
prevented it from dying. Dr. Rowe inclines to the belief 
that this attractiveness and musical alliteration had a great 
deal to do with the spread of the numerals. Upper Teesdale 
and Upper Swaledale, he says (Y.A.J., Vol. 19), must have 
learned the count rather late, for they were uninhabited after 
the Wasting of the North by the Normans. 

What then are these surviving numerals? I give them 
according to the districts :— 

t Near Knaresborough :— 

Yah, tiah, tethera, methera, pip ; 

Teezar, leezar, catterah, horna, dick ; 

Yah-dick,  tiah-dick, tethera-dick, methera dick 
bumper ; 

Yah de bumper, tiah de bumper, tether de bumper, 
mether de bumper, jigger. 

(Authority—John Wrightson, Agric, Gazette, 188o.) 


2. Upper Nidderdale :— 
Yain, tain, eddero, peddero, pitts, 
Tayter, layter, overro, coverro, dix, 
Yain-dix tain-dix, edderodix, pedderodix, bumfitt, 
Yain-o-bumfit, tain-o-bumfit, eddero-bumfit, peddero 
bumfit, jiggit. 
(Authority—Ut supra.) 
3. Nidderdale :— 
Thorpe’s list is as No. 2, but he puts “Jater’’ for 
“layter’”? and an alternative “‘giggit’’ for ‘‘jiggit.”’ 
4. Swaledale :— 
Yahn, tayhn, tether, mether, mimp(h), 
Hith-her, lith-her, anver, danver, dic, 
Yahn dic, tayhn-dic, tetherdic, metherdic, mimphit 
[or mumphit, 
Yahn a mimphit, tayhn a mimphit, tether a mimphit, 
Mether-a-mimphit ; jigit. 
(Authority—J. R. Dakyns.) 
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gs. Craven and N.W. Moorlands :— 


Arn, tarn, tethera, fethera, pubs, 

Aayther, layather, quoather, quaather, 

Arnadugs, tarnadugs, tetheradugs, 
buon ; 

Arnabuon, — tarnabuon, 
gun-a-gun, 


digs 
yS, 


lethey Adige 
ed | 
tetherabuon, — ¢, thetabyo 
“OUon, 
(Taken down by Rev. W, Sykes at Rathmel jy iRen' 
592.) 


z 
— 


‘ensleydale :— 


Yan, tean, tither, mither pip, 

Teaser, leaser, catra, horna, dick : 
Yan-dick, tean-dick, tither-dick, 
Yan-a-bum, tean-a-bum, 


mither-diek 
jigger. 


bu 

. rot, Mper 

uither bum, mither bum) 
‘ 


) 


(J. Thomas, Hest Bank, 


7 AMiddleton-in-Teesdale :— 


Yan, tean, tether, mether, 
Lezar, azar 
Yan-a-dick, 


P!p, 
» Catrah, horna, dick, 
tean-a-dick, tethera dick, 


methera dick 

bumfit, 

Yan-a-bum, tean-a-bum, tethera bum, methera-bum, 
Wigert. 


(Wrightson and Wheater.) 


8. West Yorkshire (not specified, probably northern edge), 


Ena, tena, tethra, pethra, pimps, 
Sarfra, larfra, offra, doffra, dix. 


(Arnold's West Riding of Yorkshire.) 


9 North Riding (not specified) :— 
Ena, tena, tethra, pethra, pimps, 
Sarfra, larfra, ofra, dofra, dix, ‘ 
Ena dix, tena dix, tethra dix, pethra dix, int 
ina bumpit, tena bumpit, tethra bumpit, pethra by 
pit, sigit. : or 
(R. Blakeborough, Yorkshire Wit and Characte 


. by 2ennines) i— 
10. Wrest Yorkshire (East slope of Pennines) 


Kin, tein, tethra, methera, Pe 
Awfus, dawfus, deefus, dumfus, dik. 


, Ridings: P 
(Moorman, Tales of the Rida 


34) 


—————— 


its} 


r Jerstand their lingual origin it is best to compare 
To unaer: & reg 
them with other numerals. 


Anglo-Saxon :— 
{ twegen 
An, \ twa, 
Six, seofon, eahta, nigon, tien, 
Endlefan, twelf, threotyne, etc., twentig. 
Old Saxon :— 
f tuena, 


’ threo, feower, fil, 


Orel thria, fiwar, fif 
En, | tua, a ina 
Sehs, sibun, ahto, nigun, tehan, 
Ellevan, tuelif . . . . tuentig. 
Old Frisian :— 
2 tweer 
En, ” thre, fiwer, fif, 
twa, 
Sex, sigun, achta, nigun, tian, 
Andlova, twilif . . . . twintich. 


Old Norse :— 
Kinn, tveir, thrir, fiorir, fimm, 
Sex, siau, atta, niu, tiu, 
Ellifu, tolf, threttan . . . tveir tigir (Icel.) 
tuttugu. 
Gothic :— 
Ains, twai, threis, fidwor, fimf, 
Saihs, sibun, ahtau, niun, taihun, 
Ainlif, twalif, thrija-taihun . . . twai-tigjus. 
These will, I think, suffice to show that the shepherd's 
numerals are neither Anglian, Saxon, Frisian nor Norse. On 
the other hand, the Celtic numerals give us— 


Erse or Irish :— 

Aon, da, tri, cethir, cuig, 

Se, seacht, ocht, naoi, deich—— 
Gaelic :— 

Aon, do, tri, ceithir, coig, 

Se, seachd, ochd, naoi, deich—— 

whilst the Welsh are :— 

Un, dau or dwy, tri or tair, pedwar or pedair, pump 
or pimp, chwech, saith, wyth, naw or nau, deg or 
dic, 

Un ar ddeg, deu ddeg, tri ar ddeg, pedwar ar ddeg, 
pymtheg, 

Un ar bymtheg, etc. . . . ugain. 

These three, particularly the latter, show at once distinct 
evidence of the counting numerals, so we can safely state that 
they are not Anglian but Celtic survivals. 
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REVIEWS, 


“THE SHOEING OF JERRY-GO-NIMBLE,”: 
Una Ratcliffe, (John Lane) 1926, 7/6 net. 
“DALE LYRICS,” by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe, 


¥Q26, S/- net. 


by Dorothy 


(John Lane) 
We can commend heartily to our readers 
these handsome books. ‘‘The Shoeing of Je 
written in the dialect of the Yorkch ; 
upland northem dialect which is 
as the hfe which it expresses ; 
pathetic chord in the 


either or both of 
Try-g0-Nimble” is 
kshire dales, that Pleasant 
as clean ‘and healthy and free 
and it will strike many a sym- 
; ord in ‘minds of readers who know the real 
Yorkshire, for it is a Yorkshire of horses and dogs, she be 
and gipsies that Mrs. Ratcliffe sings, and her song’ is as 
unpretentious as it is pleasing. There js delightful hun 


at times, as in what Ben’ about the shepherd 
and his dog. 


s wife says 
When our Ben goes on his last long trudge 
Doon t’ Valley o’ Death, thro’ rain an’ sludge, 
An’ gits at last to t’ Gowden Gate, 
Theer’ll be trouble in Heaven if Rake, his mate, 
Can't pass; our Ben ’Il rampage an’ shout 
If ony saint shuts his sheep-dog out ; 

If Peter refuses to have him! By Gow! 
Theer’ll be at yon gate a hell of a row! 


There is also a charming vein of tenderness; and a fanciful 
imagination, born of ballad and folk-tale, which strikes a new 
and pleasing note in dialect poetry. 


It’s Saturday neet, an’ my pay neet ; 
For all ’at I have done, ; 
Gie to me t’ lile white cat, ’at miows 
For t’ gowden mouse ?’ t’ sun. 
Mrs. Ratcliffe’s feeling for the musical effects of the sound 


of dialect words is altogether admirable, and her vanictlcahy 
lyrical stanzas show a complete command of rhythm. 
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life which she interprets is not the life we know, it is because 
her rich fancy endows it with romance, and peoples it with 
the inhabitants of the kingdom of faerie. We shall do well 
to see the Yorkshire dales through her cyes, and to find its 
life as stimulating as it seems to her indomitable Vivacity. 
Her romantic atmosphere 1s admirably illustrated in the fine 
pen and ink drawing’s by Fred Lawson which make the volume 
a most attractive gift-book. Mr. Lawson's moors and becks 
and dales are “Phonnie,”’ but his roads and his scotch-firs and 
his gipsy caravans are instinct with adventure. This is a 
volume which should be in every Yorkshire house. 

“Dale Lyrics’ is, we think, Mrs. Ratcliffe’s best book, and 
a real promise of coming greatness. In addition to her versat- 
‘lity and her romantic fancy, it shows a quality of power which 
has hitherto been lacking in her work. 


On this hill three becks are born, 
Through the ribbed limestone they have worn 
Three channels. How their waters purl, 
Eddy and ripple, tumble and swirl! 
Always on this hill you'll hear 

Music falling somewhere near ; 

Many a hill has one bright beck 
Clasping its craggy blackened neck, 
But very fortunate and blest, 

And very far above the rest 

Of hills, is one that’s known the mirth 
Of giving three sweet rivers birth. 


She has never written better verse than that, and it is an 
achievement to be proud of. Indeed, we should like to see 
Mrs. Ratcliffe writing fewer songs of fancy, and more reflective 
poetry. One catches in her songs reminiscences of her favour- 
ite lyrics, not immediate imitation, of course, but one feels that 
in writing lyrics she is spell-bound ; whereas in this new and 
original expression of reflection we believe that she has some- 
thing individual to express, and that it is worth saying. We 
would give all the pretty-pretty medievalism of ‘‘Winpenie 
Abbey”? and ‘‘Joan of Arc’s Farewell” for the sincerity of 


I would shepherd your thoughts 
With a crook of blossoming rod, 
And the quick-eyed collie of Duty 
Should guide them by highways of Beauty 
Into the pastures of God. 
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“A YORKSHIRE DIALECT RECITER,” compiled Be 
George H. Cowling (Follk Press etd yy pf. 


This little anthology of Yorkshire Di 
Mr. Cowling, compact in form and t 
be in the pocket of every dialect lover, 
for a winter’s evening or a railway journey. It is 
scope and appeal. All the well-known di 
Carey and Hartley to the present d 
there are many pieces here which will 
The anthologist’s craft is not at 
be rejected for consider 


alect poems se 
astefully produce 
. Itis just the ¢ 


lected by 
qd, should 
©Mpanion 
Catholic jy 
alect Writers from 
ay are represented, and 
be new to MOst readers. 
1 easy one. Poems have to 


ations beyond his Control, but he is at 
least responsible for those that are inserted. And the read 


will soon see that Mr. Cowling has chosen Wisely. As q vente 
the collection is excellent. Pathos, humour, shrewdne 
all to be found here, and there is hardly a sj 
is not worth memorizing for its poetic qualities alone. The 
range is wide, and in a short review one can mention only 
one or two of his choicest pickings. Moorman is represented hy 
what many consider his finest dialect poem, “‘Cambodunum’’: 
Hartley by his favourite “Bilt Bigger,’ and Eccles by his 
“Ode to T’ Mooin.”’? But there is a good collection of breezy 
poems by modern dialect writers, and the whole makes 4 
collection invaluable both to the student of dialect and the 
enthusiastic amateur. Tt is hoped that our members will not 
neglect this worthy little anthology, Our dialect Writers 
deserve every encouragement, and their thanks and our thanks 
are due to Mr. Cowling for producing such a delightful and 
pleasant book. 
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